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UFUS CHOATE was born on the first of 

\ October, 1799, on an island in the south- 

eastern part of the old town of Ipswich. The 
old house, in which he first saw the light, bare 
and low, with beams across the ceiling, stands 
on a hill-side, beneath which flows a little creek, 
and from which one can look far to the south 
on the ocean and the rocky shores of Cape 
Ann. Although his father, David Choate, re- 
moved to the village on the mainland, when 
Rufus was six months old, the island farm, 
which had been the home of the family for four 
generations and for more than a hundred years, 
was still retained, and is now in the possession 
of an elder brother of Mr. Choate. The influ- 





| 


| 


ence of this island-home was not lost on the | 


young Rufus, who frequently made excursions 
to the old farm in a canoe dug out of a solid 
log, which made its way through the “slow 
river winding between the still meadows” till 
it lost itself in the sea. Of this “old, fertile, and 
beautiful town,” he speaks most lovingly when, 
having attained the hight of renown, he stood 
once more in the home of his boyhood and gave 
a finished and elegant address on the centennial 


celebration of the settlement of the town of Ips- | 


wich. The sea that murmured in the ear of his 
boyhood, awakening the poetry and genius slum- 
bering there, attracted the dreamy gaze of those 
wonderful eyes, out of which the light was rap- 
idly fading, as he lay in his upper room in Hal- 
ifax. The boy’s love for the white sails in the 
harbor had not faded out of the old man elo- 
quent, for we hear him say to his son, “If a 
schooner or sloop goes by, don’t disturb me; 


but if there is a square-rigged vessel, wake me | 


up.” It is much to be regretted that the rich 


and beautiful things he said in his lecture on 
Vou. XXIII.—17 








The Romance of the Seaehave not been pre- 
served. The manuscript was lost, and Mr. Choate 
never rewrote it. 

Diligent in the labors of the farm, active on 
the play-ground, his physical frame became 
finely developed, while his love of study early 
manifested itself. The Pilgrim’s Progress, de- 
voured before he was six years old, was the 
admiration of his manhood. The Bible, read 
and reread before he was ten, was the book 
most carefully studied in the last decade of his 
life. The boy was father to the man—the youth- 
ful reader, exhausting the village collection of a 
few hundred volumes, the prophecy of the ac- 
complished man of letters, whose dear delight 
was to spend hours snatched from the exhaust- 
ing toils of a laborious profession amid the pre- 
cious volumes of his ample library. So, too, the 
sweetness of temper, the playfulness which made 
harmonious the home of his boyhood, hightened 
his social and professional life. 

The religious education of that home was 
never forgotten. He loved the old paths—he 
never lost the well-learned Sunday lesson of the 
Assembly Catechism, and the eloquent lawyer, 
in commenting on the testimony of a witness, 
who declared himself “ready for any job on 
Sunday,” repeated one of the long answers of 
the Catechism on the Fourth Commandment, 
saying to the Judge, “ May it please your Hon- 
or, my mother taught me this in my earliest 
childhood, and I trust I shall never forget it in 
my age.” What an encouragement this to ma- 
ternal faithfulness! His mother, Miriam Fos- 
ter, is described as a quiet, sedate, but cheerful 
woman, dignified in manner, quick in perception, 
of strong sense and ready wit. She lived to 
enjoy the brilliant success of her son, and died 
in 1853, at the advanced age of 81. 

At the age of ten, Rufus began the study of 
Latin, and his fancy transferred the scenes of 
classic story to the walks of his boyhood’s home, 
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and pictured the descent to Avernus, in a rocky, 
cavernous knoll, on the road from Ipswich to 
Essex. His first teacher was Dr. Thomas Sew- 
all, the beloved physician, who married his older 
sister, and afterward removed to Washington. 
It was in his family that Mr. Choate resided 
when he was in Congress. For the next six 
years he studied with the clergyman of the par- 
ish, or the teachers of the district school, finish- 
ing his preparatory course by half a year in the 
academy at Hampton. 

At the close of his sixteenth year, he entered 
the Freshman class at Dartmouth College, the 
youngest but two in the class, “a diffident, 
modest, beautiful boy, singularly attractive in 
person and manner, of a delicate frame, with 
dark, curling hair, a,fresh, ruddy complexion, a 
beautifully-ingenuous countenance, his move- 
ments marked with a natural grace and vivac- 
ity, and his mind from the first betraying the 
spirit of a scholar.” He soon entered on a course 
of thorough, systematic study, and took his place 
as the first classical scholar, and the most brill- 
iant speaker in college. The classmates testify 
to the maturity of his judgment, the intensity 
of his thirst for knowledge, to the richness and 
beauty of his style, and the fascinating charm 
of his manner and countenance. It needed no 
prophet’s eye to discern the future orator whose 
voice and eye controlled the sympathies of judge 
and jury, held the fixed attention of the Senate, 
and threw over crowded assemblies the bewitch- 
ing spell of his eloquence. 

Mr. Choate’s college course closed in 1819, 
with the Valedictory, which he rose from a sick- 
bed, pale and feeble, to deliver. After a year 
spent as tutor in the college, he entered the law 
school at Cambridge. The next year he went 
to Washington to reside with Dr. Sewall, and 
study in the office of Mr. Wirt, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States. Here, the threefold 
interests of his life—the law, letters, and public 
affairs—opened their lengthening vistas to his 
far-reaching vision. He heard Marshall on the 
Bench, Pinckney in the Senate, and three days 
in the week he might be found in the library 
of Congress. 

From these chosen pursuits he was called 
away by the greatest sorrow of his life—the 
death of his younger brother, who combined with 
high intellectual powers a character of singular 
loveliness. Tall, slender, fair, with blue eyes and 
light hair, gentle and modest, he won the love 
and respect of all. The leader of his class, he 
was distinguished for unusual scholarship and 
varied attainments. These high powers were 
sanctified by religious principle, and his beauti- 
ful and blameless life was consecrated to the 


ta : : 
highest uses, when his sun went down while it 
was yet morning. His latest thoughts were 
| with the brother he so fondly loved, and his last 
_ effort was to commune with that spirit to which 
his own was so intimately knit. This fragment 
| of a letter, written the morning he died, so 
touching in its brevity, must have spoken un- 
utterable things to his brother’s heart. “There 
is one subject, Rufus, upon which we must not 
be dumb so that we speak not, nor deaf so that 
we hear not, nor blind so that we may not see. 
It is not a subject upon which—” Here the 
thought—the pen were arrested. It is not diffi- 
cult to conjecture to what subject that dying 
youth had reference, nor may we tell how much 
Mr. Choate’s interest in this great subject may 
have proceeded from this letter so mournful in 
its incompleteness, 

Much as we may regret that Mr. Choate never 
publicly professed Christ before the world, we 
rejoice to mark the sobriety of his life, the daily 
Bible reading, the reverence for the religious 
discipline of his childhood, for the house of God, 
and the good old doctrines of the Church of his 
choice, his love of sacred music, and his deep- 
ening interest in devotional works. His first 
year in Washington, he writes to a friend, “I 
read every day some chapters in an English 
Bible.” “I read, besides my lessons,” he writes 
in his journal, “the temptation in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke in the Greek, and then that 
grand and grave poem, built upon those few 
and awful verses, ‘Paradise Regained.’ I rec- 
ognize and profoundly venerate the vast poetical 
luminary in this more pleasing light, shadowy. 
Epic sublimity the subject excludes; the anx- 
ious and changeful interests of the drama are 
not there; it suggests an occasional recollection 
of the book of Job, but how far short of its 
pathos, its agencies, its voices of human sorrow, 
and doubt, and curiosity, and its occasional un- 
approachable grandeur; yet it is of the most 
sustained elegance of expression; it is strewed 
and burning with the pearl and gold of the 
richest, and loftiest, and best instructed of hu- 
man imaginations; it is @ mine, a magazine 
‘horrent,’ blazing with all weapons of the most 
exquisite rhetoric, with all the celestial panoply 
of truth, reason, wisdom, and duty.” 

In a lecture, delivered in 1844, before the 
Mercantile Library Association, on The Power 
of a State developed by mental culture, he says, 
“T would not take the Bible from the schools, 
so long as a particle of Plymouth Rock was left 
large enough to make a gun-flint of, or as long 
as its dust floated in the air. I would have it 
| read, not only for its authoritative revelations, 
| and its commands and exactions, obligatory 
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yesterday, to-day, and forever, but for its En- 
glish, for its literature, for its pathos, for its dim 
imagery, its sayings of consolation and wisdom, 
and universal truth—achieving how much more 
than the effect which Milton ascribes to music! 


‘Nor wanting power to mitigate and ’suage 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase, 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds.’ ” 


The death of his brother deeply affected Mr. 
Choate, who abandoned his studies in Washing- 
ton, and retired to the seclusion of Essex, cher- 
ishing the memories of one so tenderly beloved. 
He pursued his legal studies at Ipswich and 
Salem, and in 1823 was admitted an attorney 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and two years 
later attorney of the Supreme Court. His first 
five years of professional life were spent in Dan- 
vers. During his first two or three years, which 
were not marked by any striking success, he al- 
most became discouraged, and thought of throw- 
ing up his profession, and seeking some other 


means of support. His marriage seems to have 


lifted this cloud, and brought him sympathy and | 


encouragement. In 1825 he married Helen Ol- 
cott, daughter of Miles Olcott, of Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 

He began his legal career by the conscientious 
devotion of his best powers to every case in- 
trusted to him. A very remarkable instance of 
this is given. One dark, stormy night he was 
called upon at a late hour to ride several miles 
to write the will of a dying man, After per- 
forming this service, he returned home, but as 
he lay on his bed, thinking over the provisions 
of this hastily-written document, there flashed 
on his mind an omission which might cause the 
testator’s meaning to be misunderstood. In- 


stantly rising and dressing himself, he once more | 


encountered the storm and the darkness, and 
drew a codicil which made all sure. Years after 
a case had been tried, he would reproach himsel! 
for not having used some argument that never 
till that moment had occurred to him. He al- 
ways fought his lost cases over again. 

Such faithfulness deserved success, but when 
to this was added his singular eloquence, his re- 
markable fertility of resources, his keen logic, his 
power of marshaling his arguments so as to 
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such involutions, such close and powerful logic 
all the while, such grace and dignity, such pro- 
fusion and waste even of every thing lovely— 
all accounts agreed in representing it as an ex- 
traordinary and wholly-matchless performance.” 
This was his first speech in Salem, and he was 
warmly greeted when, soon after, in 1828, he 
took up his residence here. He became the lead- 
ing counsel in criminal practice, and it was said, 
that while here, no man was convicted whom he 
defended. 

In 1830 Mr. Choate was elected Representa- 
tive to Congress, having previously served in 
the State Legislature. He took his seat in De- 
cember, 1831, during a period of great political 
excitement, toward the close of the final term of 
General Jackson’s Presidency. Mr. Choate made 
but two speeches during the session—one on 
evolutionary pensions, the other on the tariff; 
but they at once gave him his position as a par- 
liamentary orator. 

The renewed choice of Andrew Jackson, for 
President, in the Autumn of 1832, “blows over 
us,” writes Mr. Choate, “like a great, cold storm. 
I suppose all is lost, and that tne map may be 
rolled up for twelve years to come. Happy if, 
when it is opened again, no State shall be miss- 
ing.” General Jackson’s famous proclamation 
against South Carolina, however, met his full 
approbation. 

“There is no more danger of consolidation,” 
he writes, “than there is of an invasion by the 
real Xerxes of Herodotus. One single mistake 
now, any yielding, any thing short of a dead 
march up to the whole outermost limit of Con- 
stitutional power, and the Federal Government 
is contemptible forever. The session is now one 
of thrilling interest. Calhoun is drunk with dis- 
appointment, the image of an ardent, imagina- 
tive, intellectual man, who once thought it as 
easy to set the stars of glory on his brow, as to 
put his hat on, now ruined, dishonored. He 


| has to defend the most contemptible untruth in 


the whole history of human opinion, and no 
ability will save him from contempt, mentadly. 


| Then he hoped to recover himself by a brilliant 
' stroke, permanently inserting nullification into 


our polity, and putting himself at the head of a 


' great convention of the State—a great midnight- 
| storm, hail-storm, meeting of witches and de- 


produce the’ desired impression, it is not to be | 


wondered at that his professional fame soon 
spread far and wide. “Essex,” said one of her 
distinguished lawyers, “had for years and gen- 


erations an able, learned, and eloquent bar; there | 


had been giants among us; some of national 
fame and standing, but no such giant as this 
had appeared before—such words, such epithets, 


mons, round a caldron big enough to receive the 
disjecta membra of the Constitution—thence 
never to come a whole, still less a blooming, 
young, and vigorous form.” 

A prophecy of the fearful doings of 1861! 

At the close of the session of 1833, Mr. Choate 
having been re-elected, he resigned his seat in 
Congress, and removed from Salem to Boston, 









































where he resided, except when in the Senate, 
till the close of his life. Two children were left 
in the graveyard at Essex—three, two daugh- 
ters and a son, he took with him to Boston, 

“ How have these eleven years,” he writes to 
Professor Bush, “how has time, which changes 
every thing, man more than any thing, dealt with 
you? What a curiosity one feels to see if he 
ean find the traces of that imperceptible, busy, 
and really-awful touch, under which at length 


temple and town at length fall down upon the | 
countenance and person, in the eye, tones, and | 


feelings of an old friend long absent! In one 
respect, this long interval has been to both of 
us alike full of short joys and enduring sorrow, 
each having possessed and lost an object of 


dearest love, which the other never saw. But | 
I forget that, perhaps, you never heard that I | 
have buried within two years a most sweet and | 


bright child of four years old, whom I would 
have given a right arm to save. A hundred 
thousand recollections come over me as I write 
to you, which stop me, make me lay down my 
pen, and rest my head on my hand.” Of two 
daughters born to him in Boston, he lost the 
youngest, Caroline, at three years old. To this 
beautiful child he was tenderly attached, and he 
never failed when returning home, after the la- 


bors of the day, to go up to her room to give | 
The parting scene is | 
described by the Rev. Dr. Winslow, who had | 
As he entered the | 
room, Mr. Choate said, “I hope you will pardon | 


her a good-night kiss. 
been sent for to baptize her. 


this liberty; we have given our dear child to 
God, and we think he is about to take her; 
but we have neglected her baptism.” After the 
sacred rite, Mr. Choate stood by the mantle- 
piece, motionless as a statue, his face buried in 
his hands, his elbows resting on the marble, the 
tears dropping upon the hearth-stone—absorbed 
in prayer—communing with God and eternity. 
As the spirit was passing away, he kissed the 
little cherub three times, and sobbing aloud re- 
sumed his position as before. When Dr. Win- 
slow left, he thanked him, saying with deep 
emotion, “I feel greatly comforted, my dear child 
has gone home. It was God’s will to take her, 
and that is enough.” 


The few glimpses we have of Mr. Choate with | 


his family, exhibit him in the most amiable 
light. His intercourse with them was charac- 
terized by a mingling of playfulness and tender- 
ness. 


While staying at Dr. Sewall’s, in Washington, | 


he occupied the third-story front room, and here 
in the midst of his books piled up on the floor 
around him, he spent his time when at home, 


merely coming down to his meals, and return- | 
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' ing at once to his beloved studies. His noble 
| brow, his face channeled with deep thought, his 
| eye keen, black, and brilliant, his curling, dark 
| hair, a little streaked with gray, his tall, massive 
| form, bore the unmistakable traces of genius 
| and greatness. 

| One evening, obeying the summons of the tea- 
| bell, he seated himself at the long table, at which 
| only one lady, a guest in the house, was present. 
The board was less bountifully spread than 
usual, and Mr. Choate glanced ruefully down 
the shining mahogany, exclaiming with the most 
| profound gravity, “An enchanted feast—here 
| we are, luxuries before us, but the spell is on 

us and we can touch nothing.” 

| One can not give the peculiarity of manner 
| which gave point to these words, and made 
them perfectly irresistible. His friends have felt 
the difficulty of reproducing his quaint sayings, 
to which his manner gave the charm. 

Dr. Olin, who was visiting Dr. Sewall, in 1844, 
and who occupied the back room, was applied 
to one day by the smart little mulatto boy, who 
waited on the door, to see some patients. The 
Doctor was out, but he told them there was 
another doctor up stairs, and they were waiting 
to see him. Dr. Olin told him that he could 
not prescribe for them, but that he would find 
a doctor in the front room. Mr. Choate was 
much amused at this summons, and at dinner 
he spoke in his own peculiar and humorous 
phrase of the attempt to fill the place of the 
absent Doctor of Medicine with the Doctors of 
Divinity and of Laws. 

He paid one of the most graceful of compli- 
ments to Mr. Prescott, whose Philip II had been 
| for some time impatiently looked for. “ You are 
| out early,” said the historian, as he met him in 
| his early morning walk. “I wish,” he replied, 
| “T could say the same of you, who are keeping 
| the whole world waiting.” 
| In 1841 Mr. Choate was elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, a worthy successor to 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Webster, who became Secretary of State un- 
der General Harrison. His first speech involved 
grave questions of international law, being the 
case of M’Leod, charged with burning the 
steamer Caroline. Calhoun censured, and Mr. 
Choate defended the course of the Administra- 
| tion. The next session of Congress, he made a 
powerful speech on a bill to meet such cases as 
M’Leod’s, by extending the jurisdiction of Uni- 
ted States Courts. The Whigs supported the 
measure, and the Democrats, under the lead of 
| Buchanan, opposed it. After speaking of the 
| dangers that would threaten the States if they 
| had not the safeguard of Union, he thus con- 
‘cludes: “Happy and free empress mother of 
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States themselves free, unagitated by the pas- 
sions, unmoved by the dissensions of any one of 
them, she watches the rights and fame of all, | 
and reposing secure and serene among the 
mountain summits of her freedom, she holds in 
one hand the fair olive-branch of peace, and in 
the other the thunderbolt and meteor-flag of 
reluctant and rightful war. There may she sit 
forever; the stars of Union upon her brow, the 
rock of independence beneath her feet!” 

The Winter of 1843-’44 Mr. Choate spent in 
Washington. The subject of the tariff occupied 
the attention of the Senate, and Mr. Choate en- 
tered upon a very full historical discussion of 
the early tariffs, and spoke strongly in favor of 
a protective policy. His allusion to Massachu- 
setts, which had been assailed for her opinions, 
closes with the prophecy, so nobly fulfilled in 
our day. 





“ Although she loves not war nor any of its 
works—although her interests, her morals, her | 
intelligence, are all against it—although she is 
with South Carolina, with all the South on that | 
ground—yet, sir, at the call of honor, at the call | 
of duty, if 1 have read her annals true, she will | 
be found standing where once she stood, side 
by side wit you, on the darkened and perilous 
ridges of battle. Be just to her, coldly, severely, | 
constitutionally just, and she will be a blessing | 
to you.” 

Mr. Choate threw himself with all his ener-* 
gies into the campaign of 1844, supporting Mr. 
Clay, the Whig candidate, against Mr. Polk, the 
choice of the Democrats. The annexation of 
Texas was the leading issue, and Mr. Choate 
foresaw the dangers of thus disturbing the bal- 
ance of the Union. Ata mass meeting in Lynn, 
he said, “If Texas is annexed to the United | 
States, these Revolutionary soldiers, who rocked | 
the cradle of the infancy of the Union, will live 
to follow its hearse to the grave.” 

“No, fellow-citizens,” said he, in addressing | 
the Young Men’s Whig Club, “there is no case | 
made for annexation at all. Let him who 
is making up his mind on that subject, not in | 
the small spirit of a narrow and local selfish- 
ness, but as a patriot, a Unionist, a statesman, 
a Christian, a lover of his kind; let him unroll 
the map of our territory as we now hold it, | 
broad, boundless as an ocean; let him on that 
map observe how that territory spreads itself | 
out from the St. John to the Sabine, eight and 
twenty hundred miles of coast, and inland to | 
the Rocky Mountains, ay to the great tranquil | 
sea, more than thirty-five hundred miles—wider | 
than the vast Atlantic; let him mark how it | 
extends through twenty parallels of latitude, | 
and thirty of longitude, through all climates and 





all soils; let him observe, as he descends from 
North to South, how it successively displays a 
sample and a rival of all the great productions 
and all the great productive regions of the 
globe—pine forests like those of Norway; wheat- 
fields outmeasuring those of Poland; pastures 
ampler and fairer than the shepherds of England 
and Spain ever saw; cotton, rice for the world, 
though Egypt and India were smitten with in- 
stant and perpetual sterility ; let him reflect that 
there are limits of a nation’s territorial extent 
which the laws of nature and of man do not 
permit them to transcend, beyond which the 
warm tides of the national heart can not be pro- 
pelled, or can not flow back—beyond which 
Union, identity, nationality are dissolved and 
dissipated ; and then let them bear in mind that 
our territory is already three times larger than 
England, Spain, France, and Italy, all put to- 
gether, larger than the Roman Empire in its 
zenith, and he will be prepared to say whether 


| with or without the cost of a war; with or with- 


out the violation of treaties; with or without 
the approval of the moral judgment of the 
world; irrespective of all influence in his own 
State, or region of States, he thinks it well to 
add to this vast region another forty times larger 
than Massachusetts—larger than France, for the 
purpose of perpetuating slavery on a soil certain 
otherwise and speedily to be free. How far wiser, 
more innocent, more glorious to improve what 
we have, to fell our forests, to construct our 
railroads, to reclaim our earth, to fit it all up to 
be the spacious and beautiful abode of one har- 
monious family of man!” 

Great public measures engaged the attention 
of Mr. Choate during the session of 1844~’45— 
the annexation of Texas, the admission of Flor- 
ida and lowa into the Union, and the organiza- 


| tion of the Smithsonian Institute. Mr. Choate 


proposed that $20,000 a year should be expended 
in the purchase of books and manuscripts to 
form a noble public library. There were then 
no large public libraries in the nation, and the 
final disposition of the fund was a great disap- 
pointment to him. 

Mr. Choate was very active in the political 
campaign which resulted in the election of Gen- 
eral Taylor to the Presidency. He saw in it 
the triumph of “ Honor, Patriotism, and Hu- 
manity.” “Is not this sweet? Is it not sweet?” 
he said, when assured of it. “The whole coun- 
try seems to me a garden to-night from Maine 
to New Orleans. It is fragrant all over, and I 
am breathing the whole perfume.” 

Mr. Choate’s patriotism was thoroughly in- 
terwoven with his nature. His whole soul re- 
sponded to its calls. No one could more skill- 
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fully sound the diapason of his country’s glory ; 
no one was more tremblingly alive to dangers 


land he loved—no one could draw sterner les- 
sons from the past, or enforce with more com- 
manding voice the duty of the present. As he 
spoke of Webster, so we would exclaim, 

O for an hour of Choate now! 

O for the trumpet-tones of his patriotism ! 

O for his detestation of traitors and treason ! 


O for his lofty and unselfish devotion to his | 


country’s good ! 

O for the music of words like these: 

“We hold that no increase of our country’s 
area, although we hope never to see another 
acre added to it; no transfer and no location of 
our center of national power, although we hope 
never to see it removed from the place where 
now it is; no accession by new stars on our 
sky, were they to come in constellations throng- 
ing till the firmament was in a blaze; that none 
of these things should have power to whisper 
to one of us a temptation to treason. We go 
for the Union to the last beat of the pulse, and 
the last drop of blood. We know and feel that 
there—there in that endeared name—beneath 
that charmed flag—among these old, glorious 
graves, in that ample and that secure renown— 
that there we have garnered up our hegrts; 
there we must either live, or bear no life. With 
our sisters of the Republic, less or more, we 
would live, and we would die—‘one hope, one 
lot, one life, one glory.’ ” 

He saw the cloud no bigger than a man’s 


hand, which has since overspread the heavens | 


with blackness, and from whose bosom have 
darted the fierce lightnings and the dread thun- 
derbolts of war. He did not see the man whom, 
with the hope of preserving the Union, he had 
helped into the Presidential chair, allow the re- 
bellion to gain strength by his criminal silence 
and apathy. He died with the sweet sisterhood 
of States, untouched by the daring hand of trea- 
son. He knew how delicate were the ties by 
which they were bound together, and the peril 
of weakening those golden links. In a lecture 
on the advantage of illustrating our early his- 
tory by a series of works, like the Waverly Nov- 
els, thus furnishing a literature which would be 
the common property of all the States, is the 
following eloquent passage: 

“It were good for us to remember that noth- 
ing which tends, however distantly, however im- 
perceptibly to hold these States together, is 
beneath the notice of a considerate patriotism. 
It were good to remember that some of the in- 
stitutions and devices by which former confed- 
eracies have been preserved, our circumstances 


wholly forbid us to employ. 


The tribes of Israel 


'and Judah came up three times a year to the 
that threatened the bright, onward career of the 





holy and beautiful city, and united in prayer and 
praise, and sacrifice, in listening to that thrilling 
poetry, in swelling that matchless song, which 
celebrated the triumphs of their fathers by the 
Red Sea, at the fords of Jordan, and on the 
high places of the field of Barak’s victory. But 
we have no feast of the Passover, or of the Tab- 
ernacles, or of the Commemoration. The States 
of Greece erected temples of the gods by a com- 
mon contribution, and worshiped in them. They 
consulted the same oracle; they celebrated the 
same national festival; mingled their delibera- 
tions in the same Amphictyonie and subordinate 
assemblies, and sat together upon the same 
benches to hear their glorious history read aloud 
in the prose of Herodotus, the poetry of Homer 
and of Pindar. We bave built no national tem- 
ples, but the Capitol; we consult no common 
oracle, but the Constitution. We can meet to- 
gether to celebrate no national festival. But 
the thousand tongues of the press—clearer far 
than the silver trumpet of the jubilee—louder 


| than the voice of the herald at the games—may 








speak and do speak to the whole people, with- 
out calling them from theiremployments. Happy 
if they should speak, and the people should hear 
those things which pertain at least to their tem- 
poral and national salvation !” 

One magnificent passage from his eulogy of 


| Webster, may aid us in comprehending the value 


and glory of that Republic for whose integrity 
so many precious lives have been offered—so 
many of whose best and bravest have leaped 
into the yawning gulf, not yet closed by their 
heroic sacrifice : 

“ And yet if, on some day, it had been foretold 
to him that before his life, prolonged to little 
more than threescore years and ten, should end, 
he should see that country in which he was 
coming to act his part expanded across a conti- 
nent, the thirteen States of 1801 multiplied to 
thirty-one, the territory of the North-West and 
the great valley below sown full of those stars 
of empire; the Mississippi forded, and the Sa- 
bine and Rio Grande, and the Nueces; the pon- 
derous gates of the Rocky Mountains opened to 
shut no more; the great tranquil sea become our 
sea; her area seven times larger, her people five 
times more in number; that through all experi- 
ences of trial, the madness of party, the injustice 
of foreign powers, the vast enlargement of her 
borders, the antagonisms of interior interest and 
feeling, the spirit of nationality would grow 
stronger still and more plastic; that the tide of 
American feeling would run even fuller; that 
her agriculture would grow more scientific ; her 
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arts more various and instructed, and better re- 


warded ; her commerce winged to a wider and | 
still wider flight; that the part she would play | 
in human affairs would grow nobler ever and | 


more recognized; that in this vast growth of 
national greatness, time would be found for the 
higher necessities of the soul; that her popular 
and her higher education would go on advanc- 
ing; that her charities and all her enterprises of 
philanthropy would go on enlarging; that her 


age of lettered glory should find its auspicious | 
dawn—and then it had also been foretold him, | 


that even so with her growth and strength 
should his fame grow and be established and 
cherished there where she should garner up her 
heart; that by long gradations of service and 
labor he should rise to be, before he should taste 


of death, of the peerless among her great ones; | 
that he should win the double honor and wear | 


the double wreath of professional and public 
supremacy; that he should become her wisest 
to counsel, and her most eloquent to persuade ; 
that he should be called the Defender of the 
Constitution and the preserver of honorable 
peace; that the austere glory of suffering to save 
the Union should be his; that his death at the 


summit of greatness, on the verge of a ripe and | 


a venerable age, should be distinguished less by 
the flags at half-mast, on ocean and lake, less 


by the minute-gun, less by the public procession | 


and the appointed eulogy, than by the sudden 


paleness overspreading all faces, by gushing | 


tears, by sorrow, thoughtful, boding, silent, the 


- 
sense of desolateness as if renown and grace were | 


dead—as if the hunter's path and the sailor's, 
in the great solitude of wilderness or sea, hence- 
forward were more lonely and less safe than be- 
fore—had this prediction been whispered, how 


calmly haa that perfect sobriety of mind put it | 


all aside as a pernicious or idle dream! Yet, in 
the fulfillment of that prediction is told the re- 
maining story of his life.” 


This, one of the most wonderful of the long | 


sentences for which Mr. Choate was famous, 
told more beautifully the story of the nation, 
and of one of her greatest sons, and gives as 
good idea of the wealth and beauty of Mr. 
Choate’s impassioned style. Every word is the 
very best fitted to express the delicate shades 
of meaning—not a line but gives grace to the 
grand picture. We are reminded of the organ- 
like beauty and grandeur of Milton’s prose, as 
he rises, step by step, to the hight of his great 
argument. 
ing, harmonious, majestic periods. He could, 
when occasion demanded, be terse and senten- 


tious. But when some great subject rose up be- | 


fore him, he drew forth from the treasure-house 


He did not always use those flow- | 


of his mind, stored with “thoughts that have 
sparkled on the topmost wave” of this world’s 
intelligence, jewels and precious things to adorn 
and enrich it. Highly gifted as he was, he im- 
| proved his talents by the most careful and un- 
remitting culture. His thirst for knowledge 
made all study a delight to him, and amid the 
engrossing demands of professional life, he found 
time for careful perusal of the classics and the 
masters of the English tongue. 

Mr. Choate declined the offer of a professor- 
ship in the Law School of Harvard. Univer- 
| sity, and a seat upon the bench of the Su- 
| preme Court, offered him by Governor Briggs. 
| In 1849 he terminated his professional connec- 
tion with B. F. Crowninshield, Esq., and entered 
into partnership with his son-in-law, Joseph M. 
Bell. Worn down by the unremitting labors of 
his profession, he gave himself a brief holiday, 
and accompanied by his brother-in-law, Hon. 
Joseph Bell, sailed for Europe, in June, 1880. 
He visited England, Belgium, France, a part of 
Germany, and Switzerland, and returned home 
in September. The brief journal that he kept 
| is very racy and suggestive. 

In February, 1851, he delivered, in Charles- 
| town, an address on Washington, in which he 
| uttered this eloquent appeal: 
| “Give me back rather, give back to America 
rather—she needs it yet for a century, till her 
| national being, so recent, so immature, is com- 
pacted to the consistency of pyramids—give her 
| back rather the faith and the philosophy of that 
day which prayed in every pulpit for the arms 
| of Washington; which in the joyous orientalism 
| of Robert Hall, say rather of the Scripture itself, 
| believed that, guided and inspired by the Mighty 
| Hand, his hosts, in the day of battle, might have 
their eyes opened to behold on every plain, and 


| 

| every valley, what the prophet beheld by the 
| same illumination—chariots of fire and horses 
of fire; which saw, in his escape from the wast- 
| ing rifle-shot of the Monongahela, a prediction, 
and a decree of some transcendent public service 
for which he was saved. He must admit into 
his bosom the specific and mighty emotion of 

| patriotism. He must love his country, his whole 
country, as the place of his birth or adoption 
and the sphere of his largest duties ; as the play- 
| ground of his childhood, the land where his 
| fathers sleep, the sepulcher of the valiant and 
wise, of his own blood and race departed; he 
must love it for the long labors that reclaimed 
and adorned its natural and moral scenery ; for 
| the great traits and great virtues of which it has 
| been the theater, for the institution, and amel- 
ioration, and progress that enrich it; for the 
| part it has played for the queen of the nations, 
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A sympathy indestructible must draw him to it. 
It must be of power to touch his imagination. 
All the passions which inspire and animate in 
the hour of conflict must wake at her awful 
voice.” 

These are the utterances of a genuine patri- 
otism, such as are now needed to thrill and an- 
imate the hearts of our people in the mighty 
struggle to put down the traitors who have 
dared to lift their hands against the Government. 

In May, 1851, Mr. Choate argued a case 
which, whether estimated by the interest at 
stake, or the signal ability of the counsel, or the 
subtileness of the questions at issue, would un- 
doubtedly be considered one of the most im- 
portant in whica he was ever engaged, It 
was that generally known as the Methodist 
Church case. It was heard in New York be- 
fore the Circuit Court of the United States. 

The year 1856 was one of high political ex- 
citement. The Democrats nominated Mr. Bu- 
chanan for the Presidency, the Republicans Col. 
Fremont, and the Americans Mr. Fillmore. Mr. 
Choate did not fully sympathize with any of 
these parties. He foresaw the. dangers of fol- 
lowing any party founded on geographical prin- 
ciples, and, opposed as he was, on many points, 
to the Democratic policy, he gave his vote for 
Mr. Buchanan. This step caused him no little 
pain, and alienated from him some of his polit- 
ical friends. 

“You have decided, fellow-Whigs,” he said, 
in an address at Lowell, “that you can best 
contribute to the grand end we all seek, by a 
vote for Mr. Fillmore. I, a Whig all my life, a 
Whig in all things, and, as regards all other 
names, a Whig to-day, have thought that I could 
discharge my duty most effectually by voting for 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Breckinridge; and I 
shall do it. The justice I am but too happy in 
rendering you, will you deny to me? In doing 
this, I neither join the Democratic party, nor re- 
tract any opinion on the details of its policy, 
nor acquit it of its share of blame in bringing 
on the agitations of the hour.” 

Mr. Choate now stood at the head of his pro- 
fession. His services as a public lecturer were 
eagerly sought for, and crowded assemblies were 
swayed by the irresistible tide of his eloquence. 
Some of these are published, and they need not 
the spell of Mr. Choate’s eye and voice, and 
magnetic presence to fascinate and charm. His 
lectures on the Colonial Age of New England, 
“and the Age of the Pilgrims, our heroic pe- 
riod,” are beautiful tributes to his beloved land. 

Mr. Choate’s earnest, intense life was now 
drawing to a close—the overworked brain could 
not much longer endure the perpetual pressure; 





the sword, glancing and bright, was too keen for 
the scabbard. A few months delightfully spent 
at the house of his son-in-law, in Dorchester, 
afforded him needed rest and recreation. It was 
a sweet, brief period of communing with Nature 
in the bosom of his family, with glimpses of the 
sea, which he so much loved. The Bible had 
the first place, the early hours of the day being 
devoted to its study. 

A voyage to England was at length determ- 
ined upon, with the hope that it might bring 
renovation to his failing frame. With a few 
chosen volumes, the first named of which was 
the Bible, Daily Food, Luther on the Psalms, 
Hengstenberg’s Psalms, and accompanied by his 
son, he bade farewell, the saddest and the last, 
to his family and friends, and sailed in the Eu- 
ropa. During the brief voyage he lay on the 
couch in his state-room, perfectly still, an om- 
inous symptom for one of his restless, sensitive 
temperament. On Thursday his hands began 
to swell, and the physician thought it would be 
dangerous for him to continue his voyage. He 
landed at Halifax, and drove in the dreary mid- 
night to his lodgings. A pleasant upper room, 
looking seaward, may have suggested thought 


“Of that vast ocean we must sail so soon.” 


Away from the home he so dearly loved—away 
from his wife, his children, his books, was he to 
meet death. No last words—no precious testi- 
monies—quietly, gently he passed away at two 
o'clock, on the morning of the 13th July, 1859. 
A gloom was cast over the community, who 
were no strangers to his fame. A meeting of 
the Bench and Bar was held in testimony of 
their respect. Telegrams sent over the United 
States, evoked every-where the same response. 
The tide of general sorrow swept through the 
land. All felt that a prince and a great man 
had fallen. The land was poorer now that those 
lips were sealed which so eloquently spoke her 
praise. The Bar lost its most powerful advo- 
cate—the crowded assembly its most eloquent 
speaker. Beautiful tributes expressed the gen- 
eral grief. 

While the citizens of Boston were listening at 
a public meeting to true and beautiful words 
spoken by Mr. Everett, in his honor, his remains 
arrived from Nova Scotia. The funeral services 
were attended by the high functionaries of State, 
the Judges of the Court, the members of the Bar, 
and a large concourse of people. ‘The ceremo- 
nies over, the body was borne with every testi- 
monial of respect—the booming of minute-guns, 
the tolling of bells, and the waving of flags at 
half-mast—to its last resting-place under the 


| shadows of Mount Auburn.” 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF KIR- 
WAN. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





ARRIVAL OF THE YOUNG EMIGRANT. 


i ship Martha, from Dublin, about forty- 
five years ago, brought a crowd of Irish em- 
igrants to our shores. Among them was a lad 
seventeen years old, who had come alone to seek 
his fortune in the Western world. In the month 
of July, 1818, he set his foot in the streets of 
New York, with little money in his pocket, and 
no place to call his home. It would have been 
presumption to predict that this friendless, wan- 
dering Roman Catholic boy would become a dis- 
tinguished Protestant divine, a champion of the 
faith, and win a name to go back on the wings 
of fame to the green isle he had left. Such a 
lad was Nicholas Murray. He had about twelve 
dollars in money when he came to New York. 
Finding lodgings, he began to search for business, 
going from place to place in the city, willing to 
work, and resolved to do any thing that was hon- 
est for the sake of support. It was a kind Proy- 
idence that directed him to the printing-house of 
the Messrs. Harper, who were then in business 
in Pearl-street. 


WITH THE HARPERS. 


The Harpers were and are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The partners were 
then the brothers James and John. Two younger 
brothers, Wesley and Fletcher Harper, who are 
now with them in the firm of Harper & Broth- 
ers, were then working at the business with 
Murray and others. They were also his com- 
panions by night and day, occupying the same 
room with him in their mother’s house. This 
mother of the Harpers was a mother indeed: a 
woman full of faith and the Holy Spirit, a liv- 
ing witness and example of the power of that 
religion which she loved, and commended to all 
in her house. Dr. Murray has often said that 
the first misgivings that he felt after coming to 
this country as to the reality of the religion in 
which he was born and taught were caused by 
the holy life and conversation of this venerable 
and pious woman. She was then making an 
impression upon the mind of one who was after- 
ward to make his mark upon the mind of the 
world. 


FIRST ATTEMPT AT SAYING GRACE, 


In the Autumn of the year 1820 young Mur- 
ray, still in the employment of the Harpers, 
became a boarder in the house of Mr. Kirk, in 
Liberty-street. Mr. Kirk was a worthy and 





well-known member of the Church of the Rev. 
Dr. Mason, and one of the straitest of the de- 
nomination that held fast to the forms and faith 
of the Kirk of Scotland. Equally did he hold 
in abhorrence the practice of reading sermons 
in the pulpit and the use of Watts’s hymns. 
Among his fellow-boarders was a young divinity 
student, who usually conducted the family wor- 
ship in the absence of Mr. Kirk. He says, 
“Murray at this time had made a profession of 
religion, and appeared to be a genuine Christian. 
He was always willing to listen to pious dis- 
course, and much pains were taken to cultivate 
his grace and lead him to exercise some spirit- 
ual gifts. I had much conversation with him 
on subjects of this nature, and said to him on 
one occasion, ‘Murray, I will ask you some day 
to return thanks at the table, and you must not 
refuse; you must serve the Lord openly, and 
now is a good time to commence.’ <A few days 
after, at the table, when we had just had con- 
siderable amusement, I turned to Murray and 
said, ‘Return thanks.’ The company were as- 
tonished, Murray was confounded, and raising 
up both hands, he said, 


“*Come Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all thy quickening powers; 
Come shed abroad a Savior’s love 
In these cold hearts of ours. Amen.’ 


“The ludicrous scene was indescribable. The 
high-turbaned lady and the whole company were 
in a roar of laughter as Murray left the room 
and ran to his bed-chamber. I followed, and 
found him in a perfect state of confusion, and 
said, ‘Why, Murray, what have you been do- 
ing? When I ask you to return thanks, you 
should not repeat Watts’s hymns; besides, if Mr. 
Kirk should hear you repeat Watts, he would 
turn you out of the house.” The only reply he 
gave was, ‘You took me by surprise, but I will 
try and do better next time,’ and so he did, 
After preparing the family for the second effort, 
he expressed himself with great propriety. In 
less than a month he took his regular turn, and 
before the end of the second month he engaged 
in turn in conducting family worship, and at 
the end of three months he held forth in prayer 
and exhortation at the social meetings in Dr. 
Spring’s Church. 


COMMENCES THE’STUDY OF LATIN. 


The same fellow-boarder said to him one even- 
ing, “ Murray, would you like to learn a little 
Latin this Winter?’ “ Indade I would,” and his 
eyes sparkled with delight. Latin books were 
procured, and he commenced his studies with 
vigor. After a few weeks he brought a com- 
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panion with him from the same office, and it 


. | 
was arranged that he should give them an hour 


three evenings in a week, and before the first 
of June Murray was translating Virgil, and had 
a good knowledge of Greek grammar. Such 
was the small beginnings which in the end led 
to such great results. His teacher says: “ J never 
saw aman take so much delight in his studies, 
or advance so rapidly.” 


BECOMES A MEMBER OF DR. SPRING’S CHURCH. 


Young Murray, in company with another 
young man, found his way into the Sabbath 
school of Dr. Spring’s Church. 
a professor of religion, but his mind became 
deeply interested, and he had a private conver- 
sation with Dr. Spring in reference to his state 
of mind. The pastor talked with him in the 
kindest manner. After various mental conflicts, 
he says: I went again to see the pastor of the 
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thirty years ago there stood some wooden build- 
ings of very lowly pretensions. In an upper 
room of one of them there dwelt an old colored 
woman, then widely known as Aunt Betsy, or 
Sarah—which, I now forget. She was very old, 
and very feeble, and remarkably pious. To what 
church she belonged I do not remember, nor is 
it necessary to my present purpose to know. 
She was dependent upon the hand of charity for 
her daily bread; nor was she neglected. Some 
ladies, not now unknown in the religious circles 
of New York, were sent to her room by their 


| parents on their first errands of mercy to the 


He was not then | 


Church, and he invited me to meet with the | 


Session, as it was my duty to become a commu- 
nicant of the Church. I went on a certain even- 


ing to meet with the Session, and laid my hand | 
upon the latch of the door in order to enter. | 


3ut my heart failed me, and I turned away. 
And for three months I staid away. <A notice 
was given again; I went to the same door and 


was turning upon my heel to go away again, 
when that old and sainted man, Father Cun- 


poor. And some young men, mostly from the 
Presbyterian and Methodist Churches, held a 
prayer meeting in her room on each Sabbath 
afternoon, as she was too infirm to attend on 
any of the public means of grace. She lay on 
her lowly bed during these meetings of prayer; 
and, as we retired, she took each of us by the 
hand, and gave us her parting blessing. 

That meeting in the upper room of that poor 
disciple had passed away from my recollection, 
although it was in it I offered the first prayer 
I ever uttered in the hearing of man. But now, 
in a meeting for prayer, and in sight of the very 
place, it came up in all its freshness before me. 


| The old buildings took the place of the lofty 
laid my finger upon the latch, but faltered, and | 


ningham, came behind me, laid his hand upon | 


the latch, opened the door, and said, “Walk in, 
young man;” and, almost against my will, I was 
ushered into the room, where I went through 
such an examination as was usually there given 
with a very faint heart. The following Sabbath 
I was received into the Church. 


MEETING AT AUNT BETSY’S. 


Young Murray not only improved his leisure 
time in the prosecution of his classical studies, 
but he was also actively engaged with several 
young men in holding prayer meetings. During 
the “Great Revival,” the place and scenes of 
one of those early Christian efforts were thus 
called to his mind: 

It was my first visit to the prayer meeting 


stores. I could go round the room of Aunt 
Betsy, and count its chairs, and almost talk with 
the young men that sat on them. I could hear 
them pray, and see them retire, each receiving 
in his turn the blessings of the ‘aged disciple.’ 
And as I was busy with my own thoughts, 
scarcely hearing the singing and praying that 
occupied all in the room, I was waked from my 
reverie by a voice from behind me. It was that 
of a merchant exhorting his brother merchants 
to a deeper interest and a warmer zeal in the 
salvation of men. As the voice seemed familiar, 
[ turned round to see who was the fervid and 
fluent speaker. He is now one of the princely 
merchants of New York, but in his youth he was 
one of the young men who met for prayer in the 
room of Aunt Betsy, and his wife was one of 


_ the little girls who, as the ravens did to Elijah, 
| carried to her daily food! 


at Fulton-street, where God has so signally man- | 


ifested his presence. The room on the first 


story was full, and I made my way up to that | 


on the second. I found a seat in the middle of 
the room, from which I had a good view of the 
persons around the pulpit, and could look out 
of the windows in its rear. And as I glanced 
upon the high brick stores in Ann-street, the 
memories of other days rushed in upon me. 
Where those brick stores now rise, upward of 


Those young men were not the sons of 
wealth ; if not poor, they supplied their own re- 
sources by their daily employment, and all of 
them were too young to have made for them- 
selves position or character. They were Sabbath 
school teachers, most of them were communi- 


_cants of Churches, and all of them professed to 


love the Bible, and the place where prayer was 
wont to be made. And what has become of the 
young men that met weekly in the room of Aunt 
Betsy? Of the subsequent history of some of 
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them I have no knowledge. It is to be hoped 
that, having commenced aright, they held on the 
even tenor of their way—that they have finished 
their course with joy, or yet live to be useful. 
But as to others of them my knowledge is dis- 
tinct and full. 

One of them rose to eminence as an accom- 
plished writer and editor. He became an hon- 
orable politician, and for years has served his 
country and the cause of Protestantism with dis- 
tinction as a minister at a foreign court. 

Another of them is an ex-mayor of the city 
of New York, whose hand has never been with- 
held from any work of religion or philanthropy. 

Another is the honored partner of one of the 
largest publishing houses of the city of his res- 
idence. 

Another of them has held on the even tenor 
of his way; has risen to eminence as a merchant, 
has acquired a large fortune, and is a pillar in 
one of the most important congregations and 
one of the best known in the British Isles. 

Another was the merchant behind me in the 
room of prayer, so affectionately addressing the 
audience, and now the head of one of the largest 
mercantile houses of the Union. 

Another is also a well-known merchant of 
New York, who has a heart for every good work, 
and who has never withdrawn his hand from the 
plow. 

Another is a useful minister in the Western 
States, whose labors have been eminently bless- 
ed in turning many to righteousness. 

Two others, who gave fair promise of useful- 
ness in the more secluded walks of life, were 
early removed to their home in heaven. I was 
myself among the youngest of the company, and, 
when I was first invited to join the circle in the 
room of Aunt Betsy, was not a communicant 
of the Church. 

Even now do I feel the warm pressure of 
the hand of Aunt Betsy, although for thirty or 
more years she has been with her Lord; and it 
may be that the blessings which have followed 
those who met for prayer in her room have been 
in answer to her benedictions and prayers. True 
religion, early embraced, is a great element of 
success, even as to the life that now is. 


MURRAY AND THE HARPERS. 


He was still an apprentice to the Harpers, 
and his time and services were now more valu- 
able to them than they had been while he was 
learning the business. But when he sought 
their counsel and aid in reference to a change 
in his whole plan of life, they cheerfully gave him 
the remainder of his time, and bid him God- 
speed in his new career. They stood in the re- 


lation of parents or elder brothers to him—who 
had come to them when he was without friends 
or home—and the friendship then formed wth 


_the boy continued, without abatement, so long 





as he lived. They afterward became the publish- 
ers of his works, and the intercourse between him 
and them was always most genial. 


“THEN SAY SO, MURRAY.” 


In 1822 young Murray entered Williams Col- 


lege. Dr. Griffin, then President, was just the 
man to take him down and build him up. One 
incident will suffice for illustration. Murray 


wrote a free, round, and beautiful hand; and on 
one occasion his exercise, which was to undergo 
the scrutiny of his venerated preceptor, had been 
prepared with uncommon neatness and accuracy. 
Dr. Griffin was accustomed to use a quill pen 
with a very broad nib. Introduced into his au- 
gust presence, young Murray, with becoming 
diffidence, presented his elegantly-written piece 
for the ordeal. The discerning eye of the Pres- 
ident passed quickly over the first sentence, and 
with a benignant look he turned to his pupil 
and said, in a peculiar way: 

“ Murray, what do you mean by this first sen- 
tenee 2?” 

Murray answered blushingly, “I mean so and 
so, sir.” 

“Then say so, Murray,” and at the same time 
drew his heavy pen through line after line, 
striking out about one-third of it. 

Having carefully read the next sentence, the 
venerable critic again inquired: 

“ Murray, what do you mean by this ?” 

He tremblingly replied, “Doctor, I mean so 
and so,” 

“Please just to say so,” striking out again 
about one-half of the beautifully-written page. 

In this way, with his broad nib—which made 
no mean mark—he proceeded to deface the nice, 
clean paper of the young collegian, so that at 
the close of the exercises the erasures nearly 
equaled all that remained of the carefully-pre- 
pared manuscript. This trying scene was not 
lost upon young Murray. He considered it one 
of the most important events of his college 
course. It taught him to think and write con- 
cisely; and when he had any thing to say, to 
say it in a simple, direct, and intelligible man- 
ner. Indeed, much that distinguished him as 
one of our most vigorous and pointed writers, 
may be attributed to that early lesson, “Say 
so, Murray.” 


, 


FIRST PASTORATE AND REVIVAL. 


After graduating from the Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Mr. Murray accepted a joint call 
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from two Churches, one in Wilkesbarre, the other 
in Kingston, in the Wyoming Valley. Of his 
ministry here, he says: Young, ardent, and 
without experience, I here commenced my min- 
istry, in a community proverbial both for its in- 
telligence and its disregard of religion; amid 
external opposition, and with a Church small, 
and rent by internal discords. A more unprom- 
ising field none could desire. I entered on my 
duties with zeal. I prepared my sermons with 
care, and thought them conclusive; but few heard 
them, and none seemed convinced by them. I 
felt deeply myself, but my hearers seemed un- 
moved. Months thus passed away without, to 
my knowledge, a religious impression being 
made on any mind; and, feeling that I labored 
in vain, and spent my strength for naught, I 
was about giving up in despair. My preaching 
seemed more to excite the opposition of the 
wicked than the prayers of the pious. 

There was among my people a man in mid- 
life, a German by birth, and a remarkably sim- 
ple-hearted, pure-minded Christian. Whoever 
was absent, he was always present at the place 
of prayer. One evening, early in December, as 
I was about retiring to rest, I heard a knock 
at my door, and my German friend was iniro- 
duced, his countenance full of emotion. On tak- 
ing his seat, his first words were these: “ My dear 
pastor, I have: come to tell you that the Lord 
is about to revive his work here.” Surprised at 
his appearance and language, and at the late- 
ness of his visit, I asked him, “Why do you 
think so?” He replied as follows: “ About eight 
o'clock this evening, | went up to my haymow, 
to give hay to my cattle, and while there the 
Spirit of God came upon me, and has kept me 
there praying till now. I feel that God is about 
to revive his work, and I could not go in to my 
family till I told you.” The entire simplicity and 
earnestness of the good man convinced me that 
God had vouchsafed to visit his servant. After 
some conversation we parted, mutually agreeing 
to pray and labor for a revival, and to engage 
as many as we could to do the same. Every 
meeting for religious services was now to me one 
of intense interest. A few days convinced me 
that the spirit of prayer was on the increase. 
Meetings for prayer were numerously attended. 
The church became more full and solemn; and 
a few weeks after that evening of wrestling with 
God on the haymow, found me in the midst of 
the first revival of my ministry, and one of the 
most precious I ever witnessed. 


I DON'T LIKE YOUR PREACHING. 


In 1833 Mr. Murray was transferred from 
Wilkesbarre, to Elizabethtown, New Jersey. A 








few weeks after his settlement, he was met by 
one of the members of the congregation, who 
said to him: 

“You may have heard, Mr. Murray, that 
I did not vote for you when the call was 
made ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Murray, “I have never heard 
of it; I understood the call was unanimous,” 

“So it was,” replied the gentleman; “I did 
not vote against it, but I did not vote for it. 
I had no objections personally to you, but the 
truth is, I do not like your preaching.” 

“Well,” said the pastor, “there you and I 
agree exactly; I don’t think much of it my- 
self.” 

The parishioner was so well satisfied with the 
answer of his pastor, that he remained till death 
a warm and valued friend. 


ANECDOTES OF KIRWAN. 


Dr. Murray abounded with ready wit. In this 
he was a genuine Irishman. Once he was re- 
monstrating against the course of an inferior 
court that had tried a man while absent. “ Why, 
Moderator,” said he, “I agree with one of my 
own countrymen, who said he would not hang 
a dog unless he was present!” 

A young sprig of divinity had been ventilating 
his Puseyite ideas to the great annoyance of the 
company, who had been disgusted with his affecta- 
tion of clerical dignity and dress. As he left 
the piazza, some one remarked, “ He is a minia- 
ture edition of Romanism.” “Yes,” added Dr. 
Murray, “bound in calf.” 


DYING SCENE. 


After a brief unconsciousness, he slowly opened 
his eyes; and the doctor, seeing that he recog- 
nized his wife, offered him some brandy, which 
he refused, saying, “ No more brandy. My work 
is done.” He was then reminded of a promise 
he had made to take any thing the doctor 
wished, and urged to take the brandy, that, if 
his life might not be spared, the stimulant would 
enable him to speak to his family. ‘“ No, wife,” 
he repeated, “no more brandy. Let me not die 
as the drunkard dies, with the taste of brandy 
on his lips. You know how I abhor it. My 
work is done! I want my mind unclouded! I 
want to pray!” 

The language of that prayer can never be re- 
called, nor the pathos of those tones. So deep 
and calm was the stillness, the light of heaven 
so visible as it beamed upon his face, that all 
felt surely “the Lord is in this place,” and “ this 
is the gate of heaven.” 

His last words were, “ Let the world go; it 
will all be right.” 
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VOICES FROM NATURE. 


BY PROF. ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


THE REIGN OF ICE, 


\ JHEN the continent of North America, which 

had been growing through unnumbered 
ages by continual annexations of land wrested 
from the dominion of the sea, had finally at- 
tained the dimensions and outline destined to 
endure through the human era—when the great 
mountain axes had been uplifted, and the broad 
river streams were rolling the drainage of the 
valleys and hill-slopes to the sea—when the 
horse and the camel, the elephant, the bear, and 
other quadrupeds which were to characterize the 
epoch of man had assumed their stations on the 
land—when the atmosphere was populated by 
birds and insects which were destined in a com- 
ing age to be startled by the presence of a 
dominant intelligence—when the beech, 


the | 





tulip-tree, the linden, and the button-wood had | 


taken their places on the jungle’s margin and 
the highland slope, and the sorrowing willow 
had begun to weep above the flowing waters 
of the sedge-bordered stream—when the whole 
face of nature seemed fitted, and expectant of 
the crowning work of creation, what should 
prevent the divine Artificer from summoning 
man upon the scene to begin the labor of his 
earthly life? To a finite intelligence the prepa- 
ration was complete. To the eye of Omniscience 
one more revolution was needed. The coming 
man must tarry without the doors of the tem- 
ple of life through yet another geological won. 
To this time the evolution of the continent 
had proceeded by elevations and subsidences of 
the regions lying in the middle latitudes, the 
resultant of which movements was the estab- 
lishment of a vast area of dry land extending 
over all that portion of North America covered 
by the Temperate Zone. The northern re- 
gions were still the bed of a vast circumpolar 
ocean. Now, in turn, the high northern lati- 
tudes experience an unwonted uplift. Arctic 
lands raise high their dripping heads above the 


temperate waters of the polar zone. The climate | 


of the whole northern hemisphere feels the 
change. No. moving currents can now bear 
torrid warmth to the frozen sea and return the 
colder waters to the equatorial zone. The sia- 
ble land bears sternly the vicissitudes of the 
clime, smiling coldly in the slanting rays of a 
Summer’s sun, and gloaming darkly beneath 
the auroral shimmering of arctic midnight. The 
accumulated cold of years binds all the northern 





latitudes in indissoluble bonds of ice. The 
northern blast bears frost along the vales which 
had never felt its power. The limpid streams 
grow torpid, and then rest in a long, hybernal 
sleep. The verdure of forest and plain, touched 
by the first breath of Winter, shrinks away, 
and the sear and blackened leaf hangs where 
there had been perennial green. The ponderous 
tread of the mastodon turns from the withered 
meadow to the frozen jungle, and the shivering 
tapir yields himself a victim to the strange 
rigors of the climate. The snows of many 
Winters are gathered on the slopes of Northern 
America, and the Summer’s sun suffices but to 
change them to a bed of porous ice. Glaciers 
brood over all the land, and Alpine desolation 
reigns without a rival over half the continent. 
Such was the fate of the fair vales which we 
thought just ready for the occupancy of the 
human race. 

The marks of this stupendous glacier are stil] 
visible. As in the glaciers of the Alps, the ex- 
pansion produced by a Summer’s warmth would 
create a motion in the margins of the ice-field. 
The northern limit was chained by eternal frost 
to its rocky bed. The southern only was free 
to move, and the whole expansion would be 
developed along the southern border. The slid- 
ing movement of incalculable tuns of ice would 
plow the soil beneath. Rock fragments, peb- 
bles, and gravel frozen in the under surface 
were carried forward by the moving mass, while 
the underlying rocky surfaces were ground away, 
or polished, or scored in parallel furrows by the 
irresistible agency of the glacier, and cubic 
miles of rubbish resulted from the destruction 
of the strata. The phenomena of this mighty 
glacier extended as far south as the Ohio River. 
It bridged Long Island Sound, and bathed in 
the waters of the Atlantic beyond the island. 
In its movement it excavated lake basins, oblit- 
erated old river channels, and plowed out new 
ones, and dug the shores of the Arctic seas into 
many a deep and narrow fiord. It bore south- 
ward over distances of twenty, fifty, one hund- 
red, and even five hundred miles fragments of 
northern rocks, some of which are of enormous 
magnitude. One in Bradford, Massachusetts, is 
thirty feet each way, and weighs not less than 
four and a half millions of pounds. Some have 
been transported across valleys, and even over 
lakes, sounds, and seas, Fragments of native 
copper from Lake Superior are strewed over 
Wisconsin and lower Michigan, and extend 
even into Indiana and Ohio, while pebbles of 
quartz or granite and other rocks from the 
same regions constitute a large proportion of 
the soil. 
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XVII. 
THE OCEAN BURIAL, 


The~manacles of ice were loosened by the 
genius of a geological spring-time. Next in the 
order of vicissitudes was a grand continental sub- 
sidence. Vast areas of northern America that 
had been raised to the altitude of perpetual 
snow were gradually lowered to the ocean’s 
level. Again the interchange of equatorial and 
polar temperatures was effected by the moving 
sea-currents, and the climate of Summer smiled 
over the desolate empire of frost. The rock- 
like glacier yielded to the touch of warmth, 
and a myriad streams leaped from the bosom 
of the snow. The land was deluged by the 
thaw of cubic miles of glaciers—the accumula- 
tion of a thousand ages. 

A different ordeal still awaited the destined 
dwelling-place of American freedom. The sub- 
sidence which had restored the genial climate 
of the Tertiary age extended from the Arctic to 
the Temperate regions. By degrees Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, and other Northern 
States disappeared beneath the waves. Here 
the denizens of the land had held undisputed 
sway during the long ages since the coal bogs 
were made vocal with the croaking of gigantic 
batrachians. Now, all that had been gained 
was lost. The trident of Neptune waved again 
where stately trees had reared their palmy 
heads and the mastodon had hurried through 
the forest with his thunder-waking tread. Such 
are the fortunes of contests in the natural as in 
the social world, 


XVIII. 
RESURRECTION OF THE CONTINENT. 


It seemed like a failure of the plan of crea- 
tion. The land gained by unnumbered throes 
of the continent was lost. The higher summits 
only held their heads above the level of the 
careering waves. Deposits bearing the marks 
of oceanic action reach to an elevation of 6,000 
feet on Mount Washington, 2,000 or more on 
the Green Mountains, and 3,000 on Monaduock. 
But this deep submergence was not of long 
continuance. Slowly the continent rose again 
from its deep burial. As summit after summit 
lifted its gravel-covered brow above the sea the 
retiring waves, lingering, dallied with the peb- 
bles on the widening beach. As the continent 
rose every inch became in succession the ocean 
shore, and was subjected to the assorting action 
of the waters. As a consequence, the finer 
materials were left upon the surface, and a most 
suitable substratum for the soil was thus pro- 
vided. 


Before the resurrection was completed Nature 


| made several pauses in her work, and the sea 





| of miles. 


was permitted to stand for ages over districts 
that had been marked out as the dwelling-place 
of man. The first pause occurred when the 
waters still stood four hundred feet above their 
present level at Montreal. At lower levels, 
down to twenty-five or thirty feet, the traces 
of standing waters have been observed about 
New England and Long Island. At one time 
the Atlantic flowed up the valley of the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal, and whales sported in 
an arm of the sea which reached over the val- 
ley of Lake Champlain. The ancient beaches 
have been traced all around those earlier bor- 
ders of the land. 

We venture to think the great gorge of the 
Niagara was at this time begun. If the river 
had cut a channel in remoter times it became 
obliterated by the vicissitudes of the reign of 
ice and the ocean burial. There are, indeed, 
some indications that such a channel existed. 
Lake Erie stands at present 334 feet above 
Lake Ontario. At the time of which we are 
are speaking it stood 372 feet above Lake On- 
tario, and filled the valley of the Niagara River 
as far as the hights above Lewiston. Indeed, 
there are clear evidences in the form of beaches 
containing fresh-water shells, that the level of 
the river was once forty feet above the present 
summit of the falls. No barrier has ever ex- 
isted to dam the water to this hight except the 
escarpment at Lewiston. This is one hundred 
and five feet above the summit of the falls and 
thirty-eight feet above Lake Erie. The indica- 
tions seem to be conclusive that the waters of 
Lake Erie stood thirty-eight feet higher than at 
present, and poured over the bluff at Lewiston, 
descending in a series of cascades 372 feet to 
the sea, which at this time filled the basin 
of Lake Ontario. During the subsequent ages 
the mighty stream has dug a gorge in the solid 
rock which is seven miles long, two hundred 
and fifty feet deep, and on an average about 
one thousand feet wide. The material trans- 
ported from this gorge into Lake Ontario is 
over three hundred and forty millions of cubic 
yards, and weighed nearly seven billions of tuns. 
The time consumed in the execution of this 
stupendous piece of engineering could not have 
been less than twenty thousand years. And 
this is but the unit in the arithmetic which 
calculates the time consumed in the revolutions 
of the globe. Before the beginning of the ex- 
cavation of the great gorge, geological agencies 
had strewed the surface with drift deposits, 
some of which had been transported hundreds 
Before the transportation of the drift 
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the basin of Lake Ontario had been scooped 
out and the vast erosion of this escarpment at 
Lewiston had been effected. Before the period 
of the erosion was that of the solidification of 
the sediments; and still further back, the incal- 
culable intervals during which the sediments 
were accumulating five miles of thickness, At 
the commencement of the excavation of the 
gorge the fauna which populated the region was 
essentially the same as now. [If in an interval 
of twenty thousand years no perceptible change 
has taken place in the populations of the globe, 
how vast a period must have elapsed during 
the progress of organic mutations which have 
twenty times resulted in the complete extinction 
of existing forms and their replacement by 
beings of other types! 

We said that the level of Lake Erie was 
once at the top of the hights of Lewiston, thirty- 
eight feet above its present altitude. This ele- 
vation submerged the flats to the east and west 
of the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, and united 
Lake Erie with Lake Huron by a shallow ex- 
panse of water, which in some places possessed 
a breadth of fifty miles or more. Still further 
the level of Lakes Huron and Michigan was 
raised twenty-five feet above their present alti- 
tude, and a portion of the waters of the upper 
lakes found an outlet from Lake Michigan into 
the Des Plaines River and thence into the Illinois 
and Mississippi—if, indeed, a large portion of 
the prairie region of Illinois was not submerged 
by such an altitude of the lakes. At the same 
time Saginaw Bay of Lake Huron stretched 
into the center of the peninsula of Michigan, 
and perhaps connected with Lake Michigan in 
the vicinity of St. Joseph. 

But this is not the highest altitude at which 
the waters of the lakes have stood, though the 
barriers which dammed them to higher levels 
have long since disappeared. Along the south- 
ern borders of Lakes Erie and Ontario the 
rocks arise from their more southern depressions 
and face the Lakes in bold escarpments three 
hundred and fifty feet above the respective lev- 
els of the waters. These bluffs have been the 
rocky shores of the lower lakes. For unnum- 
bered ages the furious north wind has rolled 
mad waves against those adamantine walls, and 
battlement after battlement has tumbled down 
and been ground to powder by the tireless 
beating of the stormy surge. Between the 
foot of the mural escarpment and the present 
margin of the lake is a series of parallel terraces, 
each showing the altitude at which the receding 
waters have made a pause. These terraces 


from ninety to one hundred and twenty feet 





above the present level of the water. In Hu- 
ron and Sandusky counties the subsidence of 
the escarpment permits them to diverge a greater 
distance from. the lake. Curving northward 
into Michigan, they pass through Monroe, 
Wayne, and Oakland counties, and continue 
northward. They are recognized again on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. 

At Mackinac Island are deeply-engraved 
records of a higher level of the, waters. The 
island itself is but a vestige of an ancient for- 
mation which once filled the straits and joined 
the highlands on the south and west. It towers, 
a monument of the destructive agencies of geol- 
ogy, three hundred and eighteen feet above the 
lake. The principal plateau of the island is 
one hundred and fifty feet above the lake. In 
the midst of this rises the “Sugar Loaf,” one 
hundred and thirty-four feet higher. This is a 
remnant of the rocks forming the upper plateau, 
which once extended over the whole island. It 
is a conical mass of brecciated limestone, all 
whose sides bear the marks of the long-continued 
action of the waves. On one side an ancient 
grotto has thus been excavated, into which the 
surges have rolled with the deafening reverber- 
ations of a sea-coast “purgatory.” The princi- 
pal plateau of the island is limited at nearly all 
points by an abrupt wall dropping down into 
the deep waters of the lake. Here is a beetling 
cliff one hundred and forty-five feet high called 
“Lover's Leap,” connected with a sentimental 
Indian legend. In another place is “ Chimney 
Rock,” one hundred and thirty-one feet high, 
and in another “ Robinson’s Folly.” At “Arched 
Rock,” on the eastern side, towering one hund- 
red and forty feet above the lake, the fierce 
waves, unable to reach the solid and unyielding 
brow of the precipice, have perforated the lime- 
stone wall, and a natural bridge hangs there, 
with one end resting on a winged abutment 
stretching toward the lake. All round the walls 
of this castellated island the recording waves 
have left their hieroglyphs from the water’s 
edge to the battlements, and he who can read 
the language may ponder there the vicissitudes 
of the ages. 

While during the high tides of the lakes the 
erosive waves were gnawing at the rocks of 
Mackinac and Ohio, the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan in a quieter mood were performing a work 
equally enduring and peculiar. The altitude at 
which these great inland basins then stood 
flooded large portions of Illinois and Indiana, 
and a torrent of water poured through the 
broad and bluff-lined valley of the Illinois River. 


along the southern shore of Lake Erie range | In this wide expansion of the lake were accu- 


i mulated the fine calcareous sediments, mingled 
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with fragments of lacustrine shells, which char- | 


acterize the soil of the western prairies. The 
higher mounds of drift deposits rose as islands 
in the shallow water and received none of the 
fine sediments of the lake. They consequently 
present a sort of different constitution and a 
flora of corresponding peculiarities. 

We have said that the face of the earth prior 
to the glacial epoch was covered with a vegeta- 
tion substantially the same as now exists. The 
revolutions of the age of ice, and the subse- 
quent submergence, mingled the remains of the 
preéxisting and cotemporaneous flora with the 
gravelly debris of the period. Trunks and leaves 
of trees are found buried a hundred feet beneath 
the surface in the midst of diluvial materials. 
The seeds of plants must have been buried 
equally deep. Indeed, we well know that soil 
thrown up from great depths contains the germs 
of vegetation, which, on exposure to light and 
air, spring up, presenting often strong contrasts 
with the existing vegetation of the vicinity. 
The germs of plants excluded from light, warmth, 
and atmospheric air retain their vitality for 
unknown ages. The seeds which start from 
earth thrown up from the bottom of a well are 
derived from seeds which may have ripened 
before the creation of Adam. 

When the submerging waters receded from 
the continent, and the old climatic conditions 
were restored, those germs which were favorably 
conditioned sprang up and reproduced the cloth- 
ing of verdure which ages before the invading 
frost had totally destroyed. But in the mean 
time the great prairie region of the West was 
buried beneath the waters of a lake. In the 
further progress of ages a great thickness of 
fine lacustrine sediments accumulated upon the 
ancient diluvial surface. These sediments were 
composed of fine particles of argillaceous mate- 
rial brought in by tributary streams and calca- 
reous matters derived from chemical precipita- 
tion and the decay of the shells of the mollus- 
can inhabitants of the water. Drift wood, leaves, 
and other vegetable matters likewise found their 
way into the lake, and, after years of exposure 
to the influences to decay, became converted 
into those organic principles of which the vege- 
table matter of soils consist. The seeds of veg- 
etation which floated into the lake came under 
the influence of the same destructive agencies. 
The entire lake sediment was therefore destitute 
of the germs of vegetable organization. Such 
lake bottoms, when exposed by the drainage of 
the water, remain for a long period a leafless 
waste. The areas exposed by the subsidence 
of Lake Michigan contained no vegetable germs 
to be warmed into activity. Beneath the thick 





deposit of lacustrine sediment lay the ancient 
drift with its granary of seeds, but they were 
buried in an Egyptian tomb, to which light, and 
air, and sun-warmth had no access. By degrees 
the winds, and birds, and other agencies scat- 
tered over the naked waste the smaller seeds 
from the surrounding areas, but no probable 
agency is known by which the fruits of the 
oak, and beech, and other trees would be trans- 
ported without destruction and find a lodgment 
in the new-made soil. And thus it is that the 
prairies are destitute of trees. The writer does 
not present this theory as a settled principle of 
science. There is, indeed, no theory among the 
many proposed which has gained the general 
assent of scientific men. The reasoning offered 
here is believed to be entirely new. 

We have caught Nature in the midst of her 
operations, We come upon the earth while the 
reclothing of the ancient lake bottom is in 
progress. So in the drainage of the smaller in- 
land lakes Nature is detected in mediis rebus. 
Some lakes are deep and clear, some are shal- 
low and bordered by a springing marsh, some 
are quite filled, and we behold a swamp taking 
the place of an ancient lake. The work is pro- 
gressing, and in less than an infinity of years 
will be complete. In the ancient lake, while 
yet the waters were deep and clear, the bottom 
was covered by a calcareous deposit of shells 
and precipitated lime. Around the shores en- 
croaching vegetation stole each year a narrow 
belt of the lake’s domain, and buried the older 
marl beneath a layer of ever-growing peat. 
Thus, at last, the water disappears, and a bed 
of peat, underlaid by marl, marks the site of 
an ancient lake. Thus the hollows are filling 
up, and the hills mean time are lowering to 
meet them by and by in a middle level. 

At a certain time, when to the eye of Omnis- 
cience the land, that had lately risen from its 
last ablution in the sea and been clothed with a 
garment of brightest verdure, was fully fitted 
for the occupancy and enjoyment of a sapient 
moral being, the omnific fiat went forth, and 
man stood in the image of God upon that 
bright and lovely landscape in which the prepa- 
ration of unnumbered ages found its glorious 
culmination. 

———<oD oo —— 


PRIVATE VIRTUE AND PATRIOTISM. 


WHEN was public virtue to be found 

Where private was not? Can he love the whole 
Who loves no part? He be a nation’s friend 
Who is, in truth, the friend of no man there? 
Who slights the charities for whose dear sake 
That country, if at all, must be beloved ?—Cowper. 
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PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
SOME OF THE SACRED PLACES OF EUROPE, 





BY REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 


THE CATACOMBS, 


T is a wide leap from John Huss and the 

fifteenth century to the catacombs and the 
second, but the great gulf is in reality a very 
narrow one. The more than a thousand years 
is less than one day. The events are success- 
ive steps in the economy of grace. The cata- 
combs introduce us to primeval, persecuted, poor, 
apostolic Christianity. The vast space that in- 
tervened was largely occupied with a powerful, 
persecuting, apostate Christianity. Whatever 
of doctrines were eliminated or settled in the 
theologic struggles resolve themselves into the 
primitive creed and its yet more condensed 
Scriptural statement; whatever points of policy 
and government, as readily disappear before the 
simplicity of early usage. So let the ancient 
martyrs stand beside their legitimate successors, 
the first-fruits of a new dispensation of grace, 
which fruits, like theirs, must grow and be gar- 
nered in blood. 

Two things give these burial-places unusual 
interest—their character and their inscriptions. 
A third might be added. They are the only 
certain footsteps of the original Christian Church 
in a city crowded to the suffocation of faith 
and piety with traditions and fables. Here you 
really see what you see no where else in the 
world, Christian remains of the times of Nero, 
Diocletian, and Aurelian—the Christianity of 
the days of Paul, Ignatius, and Clemens. 

The largest stock of credulity will be ex- 
hausted when subjected to the drain which Papal 
Rome puts upon it. St. Peter’s alone is more 
than sufficient for this thing. It is the most 
idolatrous temple in the world; for knowing the 
highest truths, it willfully substitutes for them 
the most degrading superstitions. Under its 
sublime dome are a congregation of idols. The 
central one is the grave of Peter. The magnifi- 
cent high altar, with its wreathed pillars of 
solid brass a hundred and forty feet high, hangs 
over the fabulous sepulcher. The four marble 
pillars around it, that support the dome, are 
each a shrine of idolatry. In the one is the 
spear with which the soldier pierced the side of 
the Redeemer; in another the handkerchief on 
which his features were imprinted when he 
sought to wipe his bleeding brow; in a third a 
portion of the true cross, and in the fourth the 
head of St. Andrew. This last was stolen for 
its jewels a few years ago. Upon reward being 


offered for its recovery it was restored, and the 
Vou. XXTII.—18 


| present Pope, on receiving it, is said to have 
| clasped it in his arms and wept for joy. Yet it 
was given to his predecessor by a Greek em- 
peror of the fourteenth century, and is one of 
the most transparent frauds of the whole mass. 
Those cunning Greeks knew how to make capi- 
tal out of Romish superstition. The King of 
France was cheated extensively by piles of pre- 
tended relics sold him by one of these kings. 
That an intelligent man and sovereign should 
hug an unknown skull and weep over it in 
these years of our Lord, is a painful proof of 
the imbecility of his government and his creed. 
Imprisoning thousands of living disciples, he 
embraces the pretended head of a dead one. It 
is time he and his faith went to the charnel- 
house they so legitimately cling to. 

But these superstitions naturally culminate in 
Peter. Behind tho dome, in the grand recess at 
the end of the church, is an immense pile of 
brazen work. Angels, and statues, and drapery 
uphold an elegant piece of workmanship slightly 
resembling a chair. In this is concealed the 
real chair of Peter, whereon he sat, probably, 
when the Savior gave him the keys and made 
him his vicegerent; whereon he certainly (!) sat 
when he anointed Linus, as his successor in the 
divine dignities, strangely electing a good, hum- 
ble Gentile class-leader and steward for the high 
office to the exclusion of the great preachers of 
his time, Timothy, Titus, Onesimus, and all. 

A statue to the right of the grave completes 
fittingly this round of absurdities. It is a sit- 
ting statue of appropriate brass, with small, 
mean features and a short, curly hair. This 
last peculiarity has given rise to the theory that 
it was originally a statue of Jupiter, his ada- 
mantine locks being always represented as curl- 
ing. So Lowell describes it as 


“The statue of Jupiter now made to pass 
For that of Jew Peter by good Romish brass.” 


It is more likely the statue of the negro em- 
peror of Rome. For in her decline she slid, for 
once, into that—to Americans—abomination. 
His smooth stub of a great toe pitifully bespeaks 
the depth of this besotted idolatry. 

We have lingered too long among this infa- 
mous trash. It is only a specimen of what 
abounds and superabounds in Rome. Let us 
‘leave the floating censers, stifling perfumes, and 
empty chanting to empty walls, with these 
mummeries of a perverted faith; no less 
grandly and foolishly preserved, in the center 
of Christendom in the dawn of the twentieth 
century after Christ, than were the cats and 
| bulls of Egypt twenty centuries before him. 
| The pestilent air of the Campagna, whither we 
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go, is healthful and inspiring beside these fumes 
of hell. 

Many of these underground cemeteries exist 
about Rome. The one we visited was on the 
Appian Way—the very neighborhood where Cic- 
ero says in his days thieves and murderers hid 
themselves in subterranean caverns, and carried 
on their orgies and depredations unwhipped of 
justice. Thither the Christians of the following 
century were compelled to flee from murderers in 
the guise of justice. They hid themselves in 
dens and caves of the earth. There they died, 
there they were buried. Those who, in the in- 
tervals of persecuting malice, were permitted to 
enjoy happier homes above ground deserved to 
sleep with the fathers and martyrs of their faith. 
Thus they became Christian dwelling-places and 
burial-places. 

It is a pleasant walk of two miles from the 
Forum to the Basilica of St. Sebastian, where 
we enter the tombs. We pass southward up 
the Via Sacra, through the arch of Titus, on 
whose right inner face, large as life, are the 
captive Jews—one company bearing the seven- 
branched candlestick—another the sacred ark. 
Despair, of the gloomiest type, is on their faces, 
as they seem to stride swiftly along. Going 
down the hill a few rods to the Coliseum, we 
leave it close to our left, pass through to the arch 
of Constantine, and walk through a fine avenue, 
with pleasant gardens, on the left, and the Pala- 
tine Hill on the right, for a half mile. The ruins 
of the baths of Caracalla are here. Nothing re- 
mains but lofty brick walls, separating immense 
apartments—all unroofed and covered with grass 
and shrubs. Here we enter upon the ancient 
tombs; Scipio’s is the first. Itis a mass of rubbish 
outwardly, with a few worthless cells and cham- 
bers within. A poor dirty garden, and a poor 
dirty hut, are the adjuncts of this once grand 
mausoleum. The arch of Drusus and the gate 
of the city are soon passed, and high, plastered 
walls shut in the narrow street, and shut out the 
wide prospect of the Campagna. These give 
way a half a mile out, and the rolling landscape 
in all its desolation swells before us. It is nota 
desert. The soil is rich, and capable under a de- 
eent government, by proper drainage and culture, 
of supporting an immense population. It is 
typical of the faith that has poured its deadly 
miasma over the rich souls around it for so 
many ages. The chapel where our Lord met 
Peter in his flight from his crucifixion is at this 
opening in the road. Falsehoods about the pre- 
tended builder of this church at Rome thus fol- 
low us close to the graves of the real founders. 


Not far beyond in a slight hollow is the un- | 
pretending Basilica of St. Sebastian. A monk | 





| tights tapers and conducts us down several 


flights of stairs, stopping by the way to repeat 
a fable about the tomb of St. Sebastian—so 
strong is the ruling passion in these idolaters, 
A descent of twenty feet brings us to narrow 
paths winding among earth walls, whose sides 
are pierced with recesses about the size of a 
coffin. Sometimes the cavities are larger and of 
a more dignified sort. “That,” the guide always 
says, “is the tomb of a Pope.” Others have 
two large ones and several little ones near them. 
These he calls a family tomb. We descend still 
lower, there being two or three stories of these 
chambers. At not infrequent intervals the walls 
expand slightly—making a little room eight or 
ten feet in diameter. These, he says, are the 
ancient chapels. In their sides there are some- 
times graves, but not usually. For a half an 
hour we wandered there, and could have roamed 
for hours had we had the clew, so extensive are 
the excavations. It was a most impressive 
place. We could easily recall the timid yet 
most courageous men and women hieing to this 
shelter. We could hear the encouraging exhort- 
ation, the uplifting prayer and praise of the 
little congregation. We could revive the Chris- 
tian burials; friends sorrowing, but not as those 
who have no hope, as they laid the loved dust 
in these narrow chambers. Each grave was 
walled up in front by a strip of clay, with a 
little stone tablet in the center. These tablets 
have been placed in the museum of the Vati- 
can, on the side of a gallery three hundred feet 
long. It would have been more affecting to have 
read the brief epitaphs in the spots where they 
had stood for centuries upon centuries. But a 
higher wisdom dictated their transfer to a space 
where far more could study and enjoy them. 
But one could easily replace them in his mind, 
and read the rude expressions of Christian hope 
and faith in the dark yet bright abodes where 
they were first erected. Some of the more ex- 
pressive I transcribed from the museum. Al- 
most all are in the simplest language—often 
misspelled, often crawling up and down over the 
narrow stone less than a foot wide. Yet with 
all these drawbacks they were preéminently in- 
teresting—nothing more so in Europe. The 
epitaphs are very short, consisting usually of 
the first name and the words “im pace’’—in 
peace. Sometimes the age is added, and a little 
figure, as of a dove, an anchor, and such like. 
“Gaudentia in pace;” “Simplicia in pace ;” 
“ Renequiae dormit’”’—Renequiae sleepeth ; “Zo- 
cus Petri” —the place of Peter; “ Dorcelia Paulo 


-| bono conjugit incompdrabili, in pace” —Dorcelia 


to the good Paul, a husband incomparable ; 
“ Attidia felicissima”—most happy Attidia; 
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“ Trene in pace ;” “ Agapa;” “ Gaberia vibas in 
Deo”’—Gaberia thou livest in God—vibas being 
probably a specimen of the ignorance of the 
people as to correct spelling; “ Flavie filia dul- 
cissime’”’—in memory of my sweetest daughter 
Flavia; “ Arethusa in Deo’”—Arethusa is in 
God; “ Aurelia Vivas ;” “ Dep. Vigilantius pridie 
tdus Nov. qui virit an. xxv. Recessit in pace” — 
Vigilantius was deposited here the day before 
the ides of November. He lived xxv years, he 
vanished in peace; “ Gaudentia viva”—Gauden- 
tia liveth; “ Septimius vitalis in pace”—Septim- 
ius is alive in peace. There are hundreds of 
like inscriptions. The sweet new Gospel names 
are striking—Irene, peace; Agape, love; Gauden- 
tia, joy; Vigilantius, watchfulness; Simplicia, 
simplicity ; Justa, Eusebia, piety; Angelica. One 
seemed to refer to the sanctity of celibacy, as 
if it then had a foothold in the Church—‘“ Jn- 
nocentice bene meerent qui vixit cum virgine suo 
annis xxx in pace.” They deeply lament Inno- 
centia—or Innocent, this and “suo” being in 
conflict grammatically—who lived thirty years 
with his virgin. The phrase is evidently copied 
from the words of Paul. “ Claudius provin- 
cialis” —Claudius the provincial was the only 
one that described the person. 

These words of cheer are all the more cheerful 
in contrast with pagan inscriptions of about the 
same date. The opposite wall is thick with 
them. They all bear one character—a mere 
statement of the fact, without note or comment. 
We feel the power of the death and resurrection 
of the Savior. 
left in the grave so soon begins to diffuse its 
blessed fragrance. Replacing in our fancy the 
simple words in their original position, as we 
walk between the narrow chambers we realize 
the power and preciousness of the Christian 
faith. No where else in Europe or Palestine do 
you come so near the early Church. Traditions 
and lies cover deep all traces of its godly life. 
But here we stand close beside it. Its graves 
testify to its purity, poverty, happiness, and 
simplicity. No priestly array, no titled names; 
“doctor” and “reverend” are here unknown. 


They are only brethren; joyful believers in the | 


Lord Jesus. Some are evidently better scholars; 
some in better circumstances, as the size and 
style of the tablet show; but all are partakers 
alike of the heavenly calling—elect together in 
Christ. 

Many of the slabs are in memory of children. 
“ Leo in pace, qui vivit an. wi, m. w”—Leo in 


peace, who lived three years and two months. | 
“ Apulio qut virit annos ti, dies x, Ms. viti t’”’— | 
Apulius, who lived two years, eight months, and | 


ten days—in peace, with a cross at the end. 


The rich perfume which his body | 





They felt that their babes were in the arms of 
Christ, however modern theologies and rituals 
may consider them. Some of them tell how the 
husband, or wife, or parents placed the tablet 
in memory of wife, or husband, or child. We 
have quoted one in which the wife laments her 
husband, Here is an opposite testimonial, “Ze- 
ontie pudici femine bene mer [enti] maritus 
facit”—her husband does [this] to Leontia, his 
chaste wife, much lamented. “ Donate filie 
bene merenti parentes fecerunt”—her parents 
erect this to their much-lamented daughter Do- 
nata. It will be noticed that merenti, like con- 
jugiti above, for husband, is far from classic, but 
probably very near colloquial Latin. 

We have come as near the corner-stone of 
the Christian Church as it is possible to get in 
Europe. At this most sacred spot we may well 
conclude our sketches. By the graves of our 
fathers, beneath the gaudy godless rubbish which 
Papacy has piled upon it, we find the sweet 
fountains that taste precisely like the living 
waters of modern faith. ‘Our people die well,” 
joins Wesley’s converts to those of Paul. It is 
unspeakably refreshing to find such a well of 
water springing up unto everlasting life, when 
in this dry and thirsty land where no water is. 
We feel that some time this stream will break 
forth..again, and the Christian life of Rome not 
be confined to the tablets and vacant couches of 
the primitive Church. May the thirsty land 
soon become a pool, and the faith of the dead 
live in the living! 


ans 
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AT REST. 


BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Aut day the stormy winds have blown 
The clouds along the sky; 

I heard them tramping down the glen 
Like armies marching by. 


But when the tender twilight hues 
Stole softly up the west, 

They died in fitful sobs away, 
Aud left the earth at rest. 


All day my burdened heart has borne 
Its load of anxious care, 

And toiled, with failing strength, beneath 
The cross it still must bear. 


But now at evening hour I hear 
Thy voice, divinely sweet, 

And grateful lay my burden down, 
Dear Savior, at thy feet. 


At rest in thee—at thy command 
The sounds of tumult cease, 

And through the blessed hush I hear 
The holy bells of peace. 
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LYRIC POETRY IN FRANCE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. SAINT HILAIRE, 


BY L. AMELIA DAYTON. 


OLTAIRE and his school had known only 
two inspirations—egotism and _ pleasure. 
Possessing the sort of passion that springs from 
the head and not the heart, “having a larger 
share than any other man of the wit that every 
body has,” Voltaire is the personification of 
theatrical and drawing-room poetry, the only 
kinds then known in France. He was the slave 
of his age even while he ruled it. He did not 
comprehend that in becoming the poet of sensa- 
tion he left to others better endowed than he 
all the noble faith without which poetry can 
not live. What Voltaire disdainfully rejected, 
J. J. Rousseau appropriated to himself. He 
opposed his eloquent deism to the philosophy 
that lowers man to the level of the brute. He 
dared to remind those who believed themselves 
made to grovel, and desired nothing better, that 
God existed and the soul could not die. He 
did more: he spoke to them of the Gospel with 
the mournful respect of one who regrets that he 
does not believe it. In defending its divinity, 
easier felt than proved, he employed accents 
that astonish true believers. He had the honor 
of arresting in its descent an age that was 
rushing on to materialism, and led it back as 
far as deism. What he effected in the domain 
of religion he accomplished also with his magic 
prose in that of poetry. In the midst of a de- 
praved society that had falsified every thing, 
nature as well as art, he alone fully compre- 
hended the strength and serenity of nature, and 
showed himself a poet in depicting it. He first 
gave it the freedom of the city in the literature 
from which it had been too long exiled. 
Strange and unsocial genius, condemned in- 
cessantly to belie his words by his life and his 
life by his words; surpassing his age in base- 
ness and governing it from the hight of his 
aspirations; exhausting at last in his Confes- 
sions all the poetry of vice to make even of his 
shamelessness a pulpit from which he could 
preach virtue! A bundle of whimsical con- 
trasts, he wished to reform society, and always 
kept aloof from it; he pretended to love men 
and would not live among them. His morbid 
pride poisoned his life. His soul, early sullied 
by ineffaceable stains, could never find in rural 
scenes the peace it sought in them. Yet, while 
accusing, it is impossible not to pity him. 
Whether we will or no, it recurs to us when 
we think of him that he dared to speak of God 
and another life in an age when people no long- 





er gave credit to these things, and that he 
taught mothers to resume their maternal cares 
for their infants, though he sent his own to the 
hospital | 

But the hour of revolution struck. In the 
presence of its somber realities the little poetry 
yet remaining was silent. Voltaire molded his 
own age; Rousseau, from the grave, whither 
they descended together, reigned in his place 
over transformed France. By Emile he directed 
education, by Julie and the Confessions he gov- 
erned the family and private life, by the Con- 
trat Social he ruled the newly-instituted polit- 
ical order. Never before did Utopian poet, never 
before did dreamer enamored of the false as 
another would of the true, gain ascendency so 
sovereign over his age and his country. He 
influenced even the only literature and poetry 
of the day, the tribune and journalism. For 
both, when they did not preach murder, turned 
gladly to the philanthropic idyl, commingling 
thus an inexpressibly-insipid odor of the sheep- 
fold with the stench of the slaughter-house. 

This bloody epoch had but one true poet, 
André Chenier, and this its noblest victim was 
the last to fall. By the fatal cart he cried out, 
striking his forehead, “There is something more 
here.” That something was the lyric poetry 
that would have sprung from it. His brain 
held the lively and delicate perception of the 
Greek muse that France had lost with Fénélon 
and Racine. In an age that, turning to the 
future, had no eyes for the past, André Chenier 
rediscovered antiquity as Luther did the Bible. 
He seems of Homer's own time to have been 
born like him under the dazzling sky of Ionia, 
and to have brought to a colder clime the life 
and color that the sun had imparted to him in 
warming his cradle with its rays. 

But eulogy to be just must be restricted. 
Unrivaled in his imitations of the ancients, 
mediocre in every thing else, a pagan by inspi- 
ration, Chenier, like his time and his models, 
was devoted to the cultivation of the sensuous. 
His poetry responds to none of the eternal 
wants of the soul. In him only the senses 
speak; the heart never. Like Parny, whom we 
should mention here, and whom he resembled 
in more than one respect, Chenier did not com- 
prehend the terrible seriousness of the times in 
which he lived. Yet God spoke in ’93 both 
high enough and loud enough to be under- 
stood. But France was deaf; taken up with 
the noise she was making in the world, she 
adored only herself; she had not yet suffered 
enough to return to God, and no person at that 
epoch would have dared predict that thirty 
years later, between two veins of materialism, 
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she would have urgent need of again believing, 
hoping, and singing. 

Two great prose writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury hindered the rise of poetry in France; two 
other prose writers of the nineteenth inaugura- 
ted its revival. These two prose poets were 
Madame De Stael and Chateaubriand. Each in 
a different way represented the poetic instincts 
of the generation that belonged to both, but 
not one, even of the youth over whom they 
held sway, burned incense on the altars of both; 
men then as now chose between them. One 
represented the past, the other the future. I 
follow the lead of the French nation in pre- 
ferring the one who represented the future. 

After having, not uuhesitatingly, decided to 
raise the standard of Catholicism while waiting 
for that of legitimacy to be unfurled, Chateau- 
briand rallied around his oriflamme the cham- 
pions of the altar and the throne but just re- 
established. I have elsewhere said what I 
thought of this crusade and its apostle. All 
there was true in Chateaubriand was his talent. 
Only one of the many causes he sustained was 
nigh his heart; all his life he pleaded the cause 
of poetry in magic prose, till Lamartine gained 
it for him with a small volume of verse. 

Madame De Stael’s literary influence was 
much more real and powerful than that of 
Chateaubriand. I can not speak of her as of a 
cotemporary, as I was but fifteen years old 
when she died, in 1817; but she had opposed 
the master of Europe, and paid for her courage 
with exile, and that was an honor to her in 
the eyes of ardent youth. Besides, all her writ- 
ings breathed a holy love of liberty, a generous 
flame that warmed the heart. At the distance 
of forty years I can not recall without emotion 
the effect produced upon me by Corinne and 
LI’ Allemagne. Madame De Stael possessed the 
rare merit of belonging to her own time. Cha- 
teaubriand did not. Yet she was a little in 
advance of her age, as those should be who are 
called to be leaders. She belonged to her coun- 
try, but possessed that large and ready sympa- 
thy with the literature of foreign nations in 
which the French had too long been wanting. 
For France, after having in the sixteenth cen- 
ture servilely imitated the ancients, and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth Spain and Italy, 
after the time of Louis XIV, had coiled herself 
up, and, like old Rhine, slept to the music of 
her fame and the applause of charmed Europe. 

Chateaubriand talked much of Christianity, 
but did not prove thereby that he was a very 
serious Christian. Madame De Stael never as- 
sumed the attitude of a Christian, though she 
was born to be one. This chord alone was 





wanting to her lyre. Who knows what an in- 
fluence she might have exerted as a Christian? 
A revival of religion might have sprung from the 
revival of letters. She had only first to believe, 
then dare, and she would certainly have dared 
if she had believed. But the author of Corinne 
had too much loyalty of heart and talent to 
assume the appearance of faith when she did 
not possess the reality. Yet that which for a 
time was only an instinct in her became after- 
ward a conviction ripened by trial, and I can 
affirm on testimony worthy of confidence that if 
she did not always live a Christian she at least 
died one. 

Like France herself, the rising youth had 
only submitted to the restoration, they had not 
accepted it; 1830 was to find them in arms 
against it. Beranger was their political poet; 
they loved his spiteful railings at legitimacy, 
but as they were not of the common people he 
did not flatter them. Warmed by the zealous 
instructions of the great professor, M. Cousin, 
who infused into them a passion for philosophy 
as M. Villemain did for literature, educated in 
the doctrines of a lofty spiritualism, they wished 
to find traces of their belief in their favorite 
poetry. When Beranger laughed at the Bour- 
bons they were well pleased, but he poetized 
the empire, and they did not follow him in that. 
They pitied, they even admired Napoleon at St. 
Helena as a fine subject for poetry, but they 
had seriously adopted the constitutional govern- 
ment. In spite of their instinctive repugnance 
to the Bourbons, they wished to push the ex- 
periment as far as they could, and what they 
wished France wished with them. By repeat- 
edly crying under the sword of the gens- 
d’armes, “Long live the charter!” they had 
come to believe in good faith, and the Bour- 
bons never did as much as that. 

By a whimsical contrast the favorite diver- 
sion of these youths, mad romancists, and 
ardent adorers of Shakspeare and Schiller, was 
to listen to Talnia, to see him by dint of art 
and audacity give to the formal theater a 
naturalness and life it had never before known, 
and themselves to declaim in private, as best 
they could after this great model, passages from 
Racine and Corneille, on the look-out all the 
time for the French Shakspeare, who ought to 
have come but did not. Is it astonishing that 
Beranger was only half their poet? Certainly 
they lacked much of being saints; they listened 
eagerly to the profane elegies of Parney, the 
“French Tibullus,” but were somewhat aston- 
ished that the author of an impure poem, which 
is a disgrace to French literature, should have 
been elected a member of the French Academy 
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in 1811 after the so much vaunted restoration 
of Christianity; yet broad humor hardly suited 
them, and they liked to declaim better than 
sing. When the poet celebrated in moving and 
immortal strains the glory and misfortunes of 
France, they heartily sympathized with him, 
but when they sought the thinker in the singer 
their spiritual instincts were shocked by the 
lightness expressed in lines that convey a soul 
from the couch of pleasure to heaven, and open 
the celestial portal alike to the sin-bedraggled 
spirit of a public dancer and the spotless robes 
of a Sister of Charity. 

At this propitious moment Lamartine appear- 
ed, and a poetic star never rose on a generation 
more disposed to welcome it. To the many 
gifts that God had been pleased to bestow on 
this choice nature, circumstances added another 
of value. Lamartine by birth and education 
belonged to the past, the school of Chaieau- 
briand, the Catholic and legitimist party. But 
by his generous impulses, his knowledge of his 
time and warm sympathy for all great causes, 
he belonged to the new generation, the future 
France. So the youth, the liberals of 1822 
felt that he was one of them. This was their 
true poet, liberally dispensing his heart and 
his sympathies, a believer in all that elevates 
the soul, a skeptic only in what debases it. 
While the salons of the noble faubourg claimed 
this poet as the chanter of legitimacy, the lib- 
erals did not care to quarrel about the religious 
or political creeds of his youth. They were 
confident that he would some day, as it proved, 
throw away his baggage and march in their 
ranks. Lamartine had then for a moment the 
rare honor of representing the two phases of 
his age. He could not break all at once with 
his past, as he did afterward, but under his 
aristocratic affinities the spirit of democracy 
was fermenting in him as in all the youth of 
his time. Beneath his traditional faith the 
malady of his age was discoverable, the neces- 
sity but impossibility of believing. 

I feel my youth return when I think of the 
profound sensation caused by the brilliant me- 
teor, the First Meditations of Alphonse de 
Lamartine. Doubtless the Messenians of Casi- 
mir Delavigne, at the time they were written, 
made a vivid, a durable impression, but, like 
Beranger, Delayigne struck the chord of nation- 
ality, never that of deep religious feeling. He 
perceived for himself what he lacked in aspi- 
ration and inspiration for lyric poetry, though 
he owed it his early success. He turned to the 
theater with the painful restlessness of a mind 
seeking its true path, and ready to fall a victim 
to its ardor, to walk in it when found. 





The field then remained clear to Lamartine, 
and another whose name naturally occurs here, 
his rival in poetry and glory—Victor Hugo. 
This illustrious poet will always be respected 
for his talents and misfortunes, but when one 
has dared to speak the truth of such dead as 
Voltaire and Rousseau, it is easy to tell it to 
the living, whether Lamartine or Hugo. M. 
Hugo’s verse possesses dazzling brilliance, strong 
coloring, and magical descriptions. It is much 
admired, while that of Lamartine is more deeply 
felt, simply because having more affinity with 
man’s nature it better answers the needs of his 
moral being. Men love Lamartine because they 
lived his poetry before he wrote it. 

Victor Hugo has some of the highest quali- 
ties of the lyric poet. His knowledge of rhythm, 
the exhaustless variety of his subjects and tones 
are admirable. His success and the talent that 
justifies it can not be contested. But in this 
delicate question every thing depends on the 
meaning attached to the term lyric poetry. 
Enthusiasm, grandeur, strength, brilliance, all 
of which M. Hugo possesses in a very high 
degree, do not constitute the lyric poet. He 
who would strike the right vein must dig deeper, 
even to the depths of the human heart—the 
author of the Orientals seems often to have 
paused upon the surface. It is not enough that 
the mind be astonished and dazzled, the heart 
should he affected. ‘Art for its own sake,” the 
sad device of our time, will never make poets 
or artists in the highest sense of the term. Not 
success but glory should be the aim; to hit the 
mark we must aim higher. Art was the inspi- 
ration of the Olympian Goethe; Schiller, pos- 
sessing less skill but more feeling, poured the 
treasures of his noble heart into his verse. I 
can not tell which of the two will live the 
longest, but every one must say that Schiller 
affects the heart most powerfully, and gives the 
best reflection of Germany in his verses. 

To deal as frankly with Lamartine as with 
his rival it must be added, that if he obtained 
the rare and difficult honor of representing bet- 
ter than any other the youth of the Restora- 
tion he did not retain it long. After the brill- 
iant success of the First Meditations it was 
really not easy to write the Second. They fol- 
lowed, however, but the great poet, more and 
more eager to compose, let his verses fall as the 
Sybil did her leaves, without troubling herself 
to correct them. Compare Lamartine with him- 
self, and his first work remains his master- 
piece. Not that the Second Meditations, the 
Harmonies and Jocelyn especially, do not con- 
tain beauties of the first order, but their author 
gifted in the highest degree with the creative 
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faculty, never united with it the patience that 
finishes. Is this from disdain, inability, or lack 
of self-possession? He alone knows. But when 
we consider that Horace reached immortality 
with a poetic burden hardly as heavy as one 
volume of Lamartine, and that his life was 
given to this short masterpiece; when we look 
over a manuscript of Byron so full of erasures 
that often not a verse remains of the primitive 
cast; when we see this ardent genius, with so 
little mastery of his passions, control his genius 
so entirely in the determined pursuits of his 
ideal, then we turn sadly to Lamartine and ask 
how high he would have risen if he had not 
wished, like an impatient sculptor, to see his 
thought spring perfect from the marble at the 
first stroke of the chisel. ; 

Let us pass over twenty years and come to 
1842. Great events had taken place in this in- 
terval of which the Revolution of 1830 was the 
greatest. This Revolution, unlike that of 1848, 
was the logical result of what had preceded it. 
It came at its own hour and point of time, 
anticipated by all and desired by most. His- 
tory will accord it the rare praise of having 
been free from every excess, and the only revo- 
lution that let the people loose without corrupt- 
ing them; but it must be added, it lasted but 
three days! To the youth of the time the Rev- 
olution of 1830 seemed the necessary result of 
the distrust in which they had held the Restor- 
ation. A power that represented only the past 
could not count the youth, that is, the future, 
on its side, 

The youth of 1830 had become men in 1842, 
and had entered upon public affairs. The 
troubled waters were again calm, having found 
their level; the tempeSt had borne away the 
foam, and the slime had sunk to the bottom. 
The bourgeoisie, represented by a king of its 
own choice, elbowed the aristocracy aside to 
take its place. It held the ascendant, as it 
always will when it welcomes democracy to its 
bosom. The editors of the Globe and the Doc- 
trinaires had become ministers or influential 
deputies, and France, taking at its word the 
government that preached both by precept and 
example, seemed to have no other thought than 
how to grow rich. 

History does not depict with sufficient minute- 
ness the mysterious transformation that took 
place in public and private manners from 1830 
to 1848; personal recollections alone can fill up 
the picture. 
faithful portrait of the youth of that day. In 
a pedestrian excursion over the Alps in 1840 
my chance companion was a young man of 
twenty-two, who bore a name well known in 
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Allow me one which presents a 


the political world. In spite of the twenty 
years difference of age, the intimacy unusual to 
traveling companions was struck up between 
us, more readily on my side than his, for young 
people had begun to be older than their 
years. After a period of desultory chatting, 
however, my companion seemed to acquire con- 
fidence, and decided at last to talk freely with 
me. But, alas! we were not alone, as Madame 
De Stael wittily remarks; the personage he 
affected was always a third between us. Be- 
neath a precocious freedom from illusions that I 
could have pardoned had it been sincere, beneath 
the puerile pretense of believing in nothing and 
admiring nothing, there was manifest one sin- 
gle idea, that of getting forward, of doing it 
quickly and at any price. In the presence of 
the calm grandeur of nature, of the mute 
majesty of peaks that spoke to us of the Infi- 
nite, this old man of twenty smiled pityingly at 
my enthusiasm; he was astonished that such 
trifles could amuse at my age. Great was my 
surprise at discovering this; a new world was 
opened to me. In this soul, withered before its 
time, I saw the gaunt specter of a whole gener- 
ation that had died before it lived, and had 
dragged to the grave with it all that gave 
beauty to life on earth. We separated after a 
few days, and it was time; he, no doubt, thought 
me very silly, and I thought bim very clever 
indeed! I lost sight of him after that, but I 
am resigned; it was quite necessary he should 
be getting on. 

Let us return to poetry, which, for that mat- 
ter, I have not lost sight of as much as may 
have seemed. For what are poets if not the 
minor of the aspirations and needs of their 
epoch? There are geniuses that, without being 
of the first order, have had at the given mo- 
ment just the right talent; have struck just the 
note they should strike; have given voice in 
prose or verse to the loves and hates of their 
period. Such men are called J. J. Rousseau or 
Lamartine when they respond to the heaven- 
implanted desires of the soul by works as eternal 
as the inspiring need. They are called Alfred 
de Musset, when, instead of raising the level of 
their time, they belie their celestial calling by 
lowering it further. Musset did his age much 
harm, and his age harmed him. It is hard to 
say which was most culpable. Born twenty 
years earlier he would have been less cynical 
and bitter; but he would have been less elo- 
quent, for he owes his best inspirations, not to 
vice indeed, but to remorse; that is, to virtue. 

That he was a poet no one will contest, but 
his inspiration was soon exhausted. His natu- 
ral tendency was to rise, and more than once 
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he attained the hights of poetry; it was his 
fault that he did not retain them. He did po- 
etry the sad wrong of dragging it down to the 
lower depths of modern realism. Deceived in 
his first affections like Byron, whom he pat- 
terned after quite too closely, he took his re- 
venge upon himself and his life by making it a 
waste of pleasure. When he went further and 
sullied his muse, he committed a sin against the 
world which can not be pardoned him. 

There were two men in Alfred de Musset— 
the one loving good, but not doing it; the other 
doing evil, but not loving it. That “orphan 
clothed in black,” of which he speaks in one of 
his most charming pieces, comes readily to. mind; 
that “ phantom, sorrowful and sweet, that bore 
a brother’s resemblance to him,” appearing to 
him only in his days of sadness, and “lamenting 
without consoling him.” The poet calls the 
phantom Solitude, but it is Conscience constantly 
returning as the importunate guest of his deso- 
late heart. In the noise of the festival, in the 
tumult of the orgy, it always comes to sit at 
his side, and it would be wrong for him to 
drive it away, for he owes it his finest verse. 
Through it he will live in that avenging im- 
mortality that God inflicts upon poets who have 
abused their genius. He will live with all the 
evil he has done and continues to do from his 
tomb, whither eternal regret must follow him 
for the good he did not do. 

Severely as we must judge it, the career of 
Musset inspires sadness. We know what he 
was, we can not tell what he might have been 
had he been faithful to the poet’s holy mission 
of peace and consolation. We lament the ideal 
poet lost in him, dead and buried in his wasted 
heart long before the tomb received his form. 

The earlier poems of this writer, with their 
professions of cynicism and their crude and 
strong colors, are more displeasing than at- 
tractive. His Confessions of a Child of his 
Age often excite disgust and always pity. But 
there is both sadness and beauty in his short 
volume of New Poems, which might be further 
advantageously diminished by the exclusion of 
the whole of Rolla~except the first three pages, 
unique in the French language for powerful in- 
spiration—and the many licentious pictures that 
spoil this serious testament of remorse, suffering, 
and love. There will then remain the touching 
pages of the admirable Wighés, in which the 
poet awakes at the appeal of his muse, and 
makes his lyre, just ready to break, vibrate more 


sonorously than ever before—the Hope in God, , 
a dying man’s mournful retrospect of his van- | that Edmond Arnould possessed poetic talent. 


ished youth, and the wailing sonnet Sadness, | 


the bitterest expression of grief ever penned 





since Job, and fitting to be inscribed upon its 
author’s tomb, for his soul has poured itself out 
in it. in one last sob. 

Much has been said with good cause against 
the youth of to-day, but the evil dates further 
back, as Musset proves. The moral level low- 
ered in 1842 has hardly risen since then, and, 
taking the poets for a thermometer, it is not 
rising. But to make none jealous I will pass in 
silence over the living and speak only of the 
dead. I will allow myself but a word on co- 
temporaneous poetry, and the subjects that in- 
spire it. When a man of sense like M. Masinn 
Ducamp undertakes, in pretty verses to be sure, 
to celebrate the bobbin and the shuttle as the 
two muses of the day, I look upon it as a sally 
of wit of no serious intent. But I see in it too 
a sign of the times, and the author was perhaps 
more serious in this fancy than he knew. When 
only the bobbin can be sung poetry must be on 
the decline; but whose fault is it? That of the 
epoch or the poets who epitomize it? Evidently 
that of the epoch, which acts upon the poets 
before they react upon it. The evil germs de- 
posited twenty years ago by a corrupting gov- 
ernment and a literature in complicity with it, 
bear to-day their poisoned fruits. 

Why should one believe in poetry in an age 
that believes in but two things, interest and 
pleasure? Nowadays every thing must pay, 
even science. Men no longer study to gain 
knowledge, but position. Young men still pass 
examinations either good or bad; but who would 
go through this narrow gate if it did not open 
upon a career in life? Artists no longer work 
for art, bufé for trade; they paint portraits in- 
stead of historical pieces; and if they were not 
demanded by the State which has churches to 
furnish and pays by the yard for religious senti- 
ment, there would be no more sacred paintings. 
In science the Lavoisiers and Ampires of to-day 
are not content with inventing, they must apply 
their own inventions. Money is the divinity of 
the day, and the Bourse is the temple to which 
its adorers flock. Cotemporary drama is an ex- 
hibition of the card-player’s emotions, the tragic 
alternations of loss and gain, ruin and splendor, 
with interludes of unbridled luxury, in which 
gold is spent almost as quickly as acquired. 

I am thankful to have found one poet who 
paints the present vividly by force of contrast, 
as Tacitus opposed to the vices of Rome the rude 
virtues of the Germans. Unknown during life 
this poet died unpublished: esteemed as a pro- 
fessor, only a few intimate friends were aware 


His sensitive and retiring nature held unsus- 
pected treasures of sympathy. Disappointed in 
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his dearest hopes, he believed thereafter only in 
duty and friendship on earth, and it was in his 
nature to believe something more. Even in the 
outpourings of his most confidential friendship 
there was a sort of shy reserve that attracted 
rather than repelled. Success came. too late to 
heal the wounds that had long rankled in his 
spirit. Besides, it did not suffice him; “he had 
placed his goal beyond the tomb.” 

There are two ways in which a poet can rep- 
resent his time, by receiving his inspiration from 
it or by boldly attacking it.~ Arnould chose the 
latter, but his verse is not a satire; it is a prot- 
estation. His spirit is too serious to laugh at 
the vice which is revolting to it; it rather looks 
elsewhere and higher. The painful charm of 
his verses is that we perceive in them a heart 
wounded by destiny, yet not overcome by it, 
and incapable of compounding with the weak- 
nesses of the day that so disgust it. 

3ut this negative inspiration is not sufficient 
for the poet. It is not enough that he hate or 
despise, he must love and believe. Affirmation 
and positive faith are not found in the verses 
of Arnould, but what ardor does he exhibit in 
their pursuit! Prayer has a large place in the 
inner life of the man and in his verse. We feel 
that the travail of the new birth is going on 
in his soul, and can but admire the humility 
which is so fearful of overestimating the meas- 
ure of faith the soul possesses, that it rather 
keeps below the truth. A vail of manly mod- 
esty shrouds his spirit; what it deigns to show 
of itself is always noble and grand, what we 
divine of it is still more so. 

Yet, to deal frankly with the memory of this 
man and the public that is to judge him, it must 
be stated that his book leaves a painful im- 
pression. On each page a breaking heart dis- 
covers itself, a soul that has done with life. 
Peace is wanting to his verse—that peace which 
the world can neither give nor take away. It 
is well to have traversed the region of storms 
and learned the secrets of the clouds; but above 
them is a serene and pure region whence the 
warring elements can be calmly contemplated. 
Thither the soul of this poet was tending when 
death cut short its flight. 

By placing in juxtaposition talents so differ- 
ent and natures so unlike as those of Musset 
and Arnould, I have not designed to compare 
them. Musset enjoyed fame, fortune, and pop- 
ularity. He died at the hight of his renown, 
still young and the idol of his age, which ad- 
mired in him its own reflection. Arnould died 
poor, unknown, and the tardy halo that will 
encircle his memory will glimmer only on his 
tomb. Yet it needs but a study of these two 





| characters in the works of each to show whether 


the inspiration of the muse of duty or that of 
the muse of pleasure is best for the heart and 
most favorable to talent. The lesson should be 
learned; it is time our youth had done with the 
lax and false theories that maintain that genius 
is the product of disorder. 

Having affirmed, and, as I think, proved that 
lyric poetry has no root in the soil of France, 
it would be well to consider under what condi- 
tions it may take root there. Talent and even 
genius are not sufficient for the lyric poet; great 
inspirations are necessary; and these, like great 
thoughts, come from the heart. Strictly speak- 
ing, only two springs feed the river which for 
six thousand years has watered our arid earth 
and slaked the thirst of the pure. Yet higher 
up these springs are one. “ Ab Jove principium,” 
said the ancient muse: so all virtue and all 
poetry should have God for beginning and end. 
Patriotism, liberty, and glory as inspirations of 
the poet are traceable to virtue, and virtue itself 
to faith. 

The highest acceptation of the word poetry, 
then, is sacred poetry; and it merits the name 
when it inclines the human heart to good. 
Greece burned her purest incense on this altar. 
The only poems she has handed down to us 
entire are those of Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, 
and these, because they were entwined with all 
the national beliefs and memories, and addressed 
especially to the immortal part of man. 

Yet it must be granted that there are other 
poetic inspirations than virtue and faith. He 
who is born a poet can sing of any thing; even 
of matter, with Lucretius, or of despotism and 
pleasure, with Horace, provided he has not a 
soul aspiring enough to believe in aught else, 
But the poet must have a passion that is a 
belief, and he who believes only in pleasure will 
for his chastisement be able to sing of that alone. 
His verses may live like those of Anacreon and 
Tibullus, because perfection of form allows the 
fundamental immortality to be overlooked, but 
twenty centuries after they will stir no depths 
of the soul. They will never touch the heart, 
for they were not inspired by it. 

There is a chord in the human soul that 
Greece, possessing a religion entirely external, 
never suspected. This “sacred chord” has vi- 
brated only to the touch of the prophets. The 
Hebrew lyre alone has been faithful to the true 
requirements of poetry—the aspiration of the 
soul after God, and God’s answer to the soul. 
In power, sublimity, and that sovereign intuition 
which makes the poet the prophet of the future, 
the Greek lyric must yield to that of Judea. 
Homer and Pindar are as far from Job and 
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David as is the god of Ida from Him of Sinai, 
and the weak morality of paganism from the 
austere and tender morality of Christ. In fact, 
the Bible so overtops all human books that we 
must constantly revert to it: it bas shown hu- 
manity its path. It alone gives sense to history, 
an aim to life, hope to the world, and teaches 
poets how to make Nature, with her thousand 
voices, hymn the praise of God! 

If the Bible is not the only source of modern 
poetry, it is incontestably the highest and most 
fruitful. The fathers of the Christian lyric, 
Dante, Milton, and Klopstock, have drawn from 
it their inspiration. Save the genius which God 
gave him, Dante borrowed every thing from 
Christianity—his drama, its scene, and a new 
poetry of which antiquity had not dreamed. 

Milton, too, isolated by his blindness, found 
rest from a life of combat in the invisible world 
into which he entered with the book of Genesis 
as guide. The vail lowered between him and 
earth was lifted frofa between him and heaven. 
The morn of creation dawned again to his vision, 
and Eden was clothed in her first adorning. 
There, from the bosom of his fruitful night burst 
that marvelous song, which is no more an 
epic than the poem of Dante a comedy—Para- 
dise Lost, the strongest and the tenderest chord 
struck from the harp of Zion since David swept 
its strings | . 

Must, then, the poets of the future attempt 
Messiahs and Paradise Losts? Not even Mil- 
ton’s genius would now hazard it. The time is 
past for spending a lifetime on one of those 
gigantic poems, hardly less laborious to read 
than to compose, so like in grandeur and vague- 
ness to those unfinished cathedrals bequeathed 
by the Middle Ages to our unbelieving days. 
If the poet would lead his age he must belong 
to it. But if the youthful poets of France 
aspire to lasting fame, they must invigorate 
themselves with draughts from the living fount- 


ains of Christianity, that have been dry in 


France since the mighty generation thal passed 
away with Corneille, Pascal, and Racine. 


_—<-02[>s>-—— 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY IS. 

CHRISTIANITY is not a religion of churches 
and chapels; it is not a religion of tongues and 
dialects; it is a religion for the whole world, 
which, after all, is but one vast cathedral; it is 
a religion for all tongues, which, after all, are 
but dialects of the common mother-tongue; it 
is a religion for the human heart, and wherever 
a human heart can beat, there a Savior is near; 
there are a praying tongue and a praying place. 











FRANKIE. 


BY SALLIF E. CRAVEN. 


DaruineG Frankie 's sleeping sweetly in his little coffin- 
bed, 

With the soft grass tucked around him, bright with 
leaves of gold and red; 

White-robed Winter soon will fold him to her cold and 
jeweled breast, 

Singing o'er him as his mother used to sing him into 
rest. 


And his sleep will be as peaceful, and his form no more 
be chill’d 

Than when, rocked in cushioned cradle, smiling dreams 
his slumber fill’d; 

Spring’s gay song birds, Summer’s roses will his prat- 
tle strive to wake, 

But the dream that binds his spirit is too sweet for 
earth to break. 


Brighter far than sang-bird’s plumage are his snowy 
pinions now, 

Fairer flowers than June’s red roses twine around his 
cherub brow; 

On his ear falls sweeter music than his mother’s 
lullaby, 

From the harps of blood-washed millions praising Him 
who reigns on high. 


Loving mother, grieve no longer o'er your darling’s 
mold'ring clay, 

You will join him soon in heaven, where all tears are 
wiped away ; 

Autumn leaves hide but the casket, for the lovely 
spirit gem, 

Gathered with the Lord’s bright jewels, sparkles in 
his diadem. 


cS co— 


WINTER MOON. 


BY T. H. UNDERWOOD. 


THE Winter moon, to cheat the night, 
Unnumbered garlands quaintly weaves, 
To decorate the dying leaves, 

And mock them with deceitful light. 


She clothes the trees with shining mail, 
Impedes the stream with jeweled bars 
Enrobes the rifted cloud with stars, 

The mountains with a silver vail. 


’ 


The light of memory, like to this, 
Allures me from the sight of death, 
That cold and cheerless lies beneath, 

With many a warm, deceitful kiss. 


I see the school-boy at his plays, 
The fingers of familiar wind 
Within his golden tresses twined, 

And lose myself in sunny ways. 


My life is in its Winter moon; 
The dripping of the snow is heard, 
My spirit, like a pining bird, 
Forecasts the Spring that cometh soon. 
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PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
BY REV. B. F. CRARY, D. D. 
FE have seen Bonaparte returning to Paris 
after his first grand success in the Italian 
campaign, a hero, but disappointed, and Dumas 
says, “ While waiting for something better, he 
allowed himself to be nominated a member of 
the Institute.” 

Finally, on the 29th of January, 1798, he 
said to his secretary, “ Bourienne, I do not wish 
to stay here; there is nothing for me to do; 
they do not wish to learn any thing. I see that 
if I remain here I shall soon be forgotten. 
Every one wears out here: I have even now no 
glory. This little Europe does not furnish 
enough room; it is only a molehill. There 
never have been grand empires and grand revo- 
lutions except in the East, where six hundred 
millions of men live. It is essential that I go 
to the East, whence come all of the most re- 
nowned.” 

Thus it was necessary for him to surpass the 
illustrious names of history. He was already 
greater than Hannibal, he will be as great as 
Alexander or Cesar; but his name is wanting 
on the Pyramids, where the other two great 
names are inscribed. On the 12th of April, 
1798, Bonaparte was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the army of the East. He had only to 
ask in order to obtain it. On arriving at Tou- 
lon he gave proof that he was a commander 
that must be obeyed. 

An old man, eighty years of age, had been 
shot the day before he arrived at that city. On 
the 16th of May he wrote the following letter 
to the military commissions of the ninth divi- 
sion, established by virtue of the law of the 19th 
Fructidor : 


“ Bonaparte, member of the National Institute: 

“T have learned, citizens, with the greatest grief, that 
some old men, aged from seventy to eighty years, sur- 
rounded by miserable families of children of a tender 
age, have been shot, being accused of emigration. 
Shall 
the pity which they have exercised in the midst of 
The law of the 
19th Fructidor was a measure of public safety; its in- 


Soldiers of liberty, will you become hangmen ? 


battle become dead in their hearts! 
tention was to reach conspirators, and not miserable 
women and frail old men. I exhort you then. citizens, 
every time the law shall present to your tribunal old 
men of more than sixty years, or women, that you 
declare that in battle you have always respected the 
The soldier 
who signs a sentence against a person incapable of 
bearing arms is a coward, BoNAPARTE.” 


old men and women of your enemies. 





| 


That letter saved the life of one unfortunate 
comprised in the category. Bonaparte embarked 
three days after. 

This, his last adieu to France, is the exercise 
of a royal act, the right of pardon. 

Malta was bought in advance. Bonaparte 
causes it to be delivered en passant; and on 
the 1st of July, 1798, he touches the land of 
Egypt near Fort Marabon, some distance from 
Alexandria. As soon as he learned the news 
Mourad Bey, whom they had come to seek as a 
lion in his lair, called to him his Mamelukes, 
launched in the current of the Nile a flotilla of 
various kinds of boats heavily armed, and or- 
dered a body of twelve or fifteen hundred cav- 
alry to follow along the banks. These Desaix, 
who commanded our advance guard, encounter- 
ed on the 14th at the village of Minica-Salam. 
It was the first time since the Crusades that the 
East and West found themselves face to face. 

The shock was terrible. That soldiery, cov- 
ered with gold, rapid as the wind, devouring as 
flame, charged upon our squares, and hacked 
even our cannon with their sabers tempered at 
Damascus. When the fire from these squares 
poured upon them as from a volcano, they un- 
rolled themselves like a scarf of gold and silk, 
visited galloping every angle of fire, each face 
of which poured its volley; and when they saw 
that to make a breach was impossible, they fled 
like a long line of frightened birds, leaving 
around our battalions a girdle of men still mov- 
ing, and of mutilated horses, while the corps 
went far away to reform and return to attempt 
a new charge, useless and murderous as tho 
first. 

At midday they rallied the last time, but in- 
stead of returning upon us they took the route 
to the desert, and disappeared beyond the hori- 
zon in a whirlwind of sand. At Gizeh Mourad 
learned of the check of Chétreiss; the same day 
messengers were sent to Said, to Fayoum, to the 
desert. Every-where Beys, Sheiks, Mamelukes 
were convoked against the common enemy. Six 
days after Mourad had around him six thousand 
eavaliers. The whole troop running together at 
the war-cry of their chief, encamped, in disorder, 
on the banks of the Nile, in sight of Cairo and 
of the Pyramids, between the village of Emba- 
beh, where its right rested, and Gizeh, the fa- 
vorite residence of Mourad, where the left wing 
rested. At the latter place he had placed his 
tent under a gigantic sycamore, whose shade 
covered fifty cavaliers. 

In this position, after having placed his own 
soldiers in order, he awaited the French army, 
which was ascending the Nile. On the 23d, at 
daylight, Desaix, who always marched in ad- 
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vance, perceived a party of five hundred Mam- 
elukes, sent to make a reconnoissance, and who 
fell back continually just so as to keep in sight. 
At 4 o’clock in the morning Mourad heard loud 
acclamations; it was the whole army saluting 
the Pyramids. At 6 o'clock the French and the 
Mamelukes were facing each other. 

Let us picture to ourselves the field of battle. 
It was the same that Cambyses, the other con- 
queror, who came from the other end of the 
world, had chosen to crush the Egyptians. 
Two thousand four hundred years had passed: 
the Nile and the Pyramids had been always 
there, but the granite Sphinx, whose face the 
Persians had mutilated, had only its gigantic 
head above the sand. The Colossus, of which 
Herodotus speaks, was fallen; Memphis had dis- 
appeared; Cairo had arisen; all the other souve- 
nirs, distinct and present to the minds of the 
chiefs of the French, rose vaguely over the 
heads of the soldiers, like unknown birds, which, 
in other days, passed above battle-fields and 
presaged victory. 

The ground was a vast plain of sand, such as 
is convenient for the maneuvers of cavalry—a 
village named Bekir stood in the middle of the 
plain, a little stream bounded it just before 
Gizeh. Mourad drew up his cavalry on the 
banks of the Nile, leaving Cairo in his rear. 

Bonaparte saw from the dispositions of the 
enemy that it was not only possible to defeat, 
but to exterminate the Mamelukes. He drew 
up his army in a semicircle, forming with each 
division gigantic squares, in the center of which 
was placed the artillery. Desaix, habituated to 
marching in front, commanded the first square 
placed between Embabeh and Gizeh, then came 
the division of Regnier, the d‘vision of Kleber, 
deprived of its chief, who was wounded at Al- 
exandria, but commanded by Dagua; then the 
division of Menon, commanded by Vial; finally, 
forming the extreme left, resting on the Nile 
and the nearest to Embabeh, the division of 
General Bon. 

All the squares were to march together, throw 
themselves with resistless force on Embabeh, and 
cast village, horses, Mamelukes, intrenchments, 
all into the Nile. 

But Mourad was not the man to wait behind 
hillocks of sand. Scarcely had the squares been 
formed before the Mamelukes rushed from their 
intrenchments in irregular masses, and without 
choosing or calculating fell upon the squares 
they found nearest them: these were the di- 
visions of Desaix and Regnier. Arriving within 


range of the guns, the assailants divided them- | 


selves into two columns; the first, their heads 
bowed, marched on the left angle of the Reg- 


nier’s division; the second on the right angle of 
the division of Desaix. 

The squares permitted them to approach 
within ten steps, when they fired: horses and 
men found themselves arrested by a wall of fire; 
the two first ranks of Mamelukes fell as if there 
had been an earthquake beneath them; the rest 
of the column, hindered in its course, arrested 
by that rampart of iron and of fire, not being 
able or willing to retreat, scoured, ignorant as 
it was, the whole front of the square of Regnier, 
whose fire threw it on Desaix’s division. The 
latter finding themselves taken between these 
two lines of men and horses, which whirled 
tumultuously around them, presented to them 
the bayonets of the first rank, while the other 
two opened fire upon the Mamelukes; the angles 
opening permitted the bullets to pass, and all, 
impatient, mixed in the bloody fray. 

There was a time when the divisions found 
themselves completely surrounded, and when 
every means was employed to break these 
impassable mortal barriers. The Mamelukes 
charged within ten paces, received the double 
fire of the musketry and artillery, then turning 
their horses, who were frightened at the sight 
of the bayonets, they forced them backward, 
made them rear and turn over with them, while 
the cavaliers dismounted, ran on their knees, 
crept like serpents, and cut the hamstrings of 
our soldiers. In this manner this horrible melee 
lasted three hours. Our soldiers, from their 
manner of fighting, thought their enemies were 
not men, but believed them to be phantoms, 
specters, and demons. At last the enraged 
Mamelukes, the cries of the men, the neighing 
of horses, the flames of fire, and the smoke, all 
vanished as if a whirlwind had borne them 
away. 

There remained nothing between the two di- 
visions but a bloody battle-field, bristling with 
arms and standards, strewed with the dead and 
the dying, whose moans were like the sound of 
the troubled sea after a storm. After this all 
the squares, with steps as regular as if on pa- 
rade, advanced, inclosing Embabeh in a circle 
of iron, All at once the line of the Bey flames 
in its turn; thirty-seven guns spread over the 
plain their net-work of bronze. The flotilla 
bounded on the Nile, shaken by the recoil of 
the bombardment, and Mourad at the head of 
three thousand cavalry launched forth in his 
turn to see if it was not possible to gnaw 





through these infernal squares. Then the col- 
umn which had made the first attack, and which 
had had time to re-form, recognized him and re- 
| turned against its first and mortal enemies, 
| That would be a marvelous scene for the eye 
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of an eagle who should sweep the plain above 
the field of battle; to behold these six thousand 
cavaliers, the first in the world, mounted on 
horses whose feet left scarcely a trace in the 
sand, turning like a pack of hounds around these 
immovable and flaming squares, pressing them 
in their folds, entangling them in their knots, 
striving to smother them when they could not 
break them, dispersing, re-forming to disperse 
again, changing front like waves which beat an 
indented shore, then returning in a single line, 
like a huge serpent, at the head of which one 
may see always the indefatigable Mourad stand- 
ing above the squares. All at once the batteries 
of the intrenchments change artillerymen, the 
Mamelukes hear their own guns thunder and see 
themselves cut to pieces by their own bullets; 
their flotilla took fire and was consumed. Not- 
withstanding Mourad used his claws and teeth 
against our squares, the three columns of attack 
had seized the intrenchments, and Marmont, 
commanding the plain, thundered from the hights 
of Embabeh upon the enraged Mamelukes at- 
tacking us. 

Then Bonaparte ordered his last maneuver, 
and all was finished. The squares opened, de- 
ployed, united, and were welded like the links 
of a chain; Mourad and the Mamelukes found 
themselves taken between their own intrench- 
ments and the French line. Mourad saw that 
the battle was lost; he rallied what remained 
of the men, and between that double line of 
fire, in a sweeping gallop, he threw himself into 
the opening that Desaix’s division had left be- 
tween it and the Nile, passed like a tornado 
under the last fire of our soldiers, plunged into 
the valley of Gizeh, and reappeared in an in- 
stant after beyond it, hurrying toward Upper 
Egypt with two or three hundred cavaliers, the 
remains of his force. 

Behold’ the man whose ambition could not 
find room in Europe, who hastened to the East 
to gather honors on old fields, who gave there 
exhibitions of extraordinary genius, which yield- 
ed only to the hand of Providence. The race 
resplendent is begun; alas! it ends in night. 

Napoleon was like St. Paul. Both conquered 
empires; Napoleon for himself, Paul for Christ. 
Both died martyrs, and here ends the parallel. 

We do not need in the United States a Na- 
poleon; we need a Washington—a general, pat- 
riot, and Christian. 


—70D5e-— 


Ir is a good thing to laugh, at any rate; and 
if a straw can tickle a man, it is an instrument 


“NOT SAFE.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


ELL, Janet, what is to be done now?” 

It was a man’s voice which asked this 
question, but there was a dead level of dejec- 
tion and of hopelessness in it which must have 
made each word fall like a leaden weight on 
any heart which loved the speaker, and was, 
therefore, dependent on him for its peace and 
happiness. The spring, the life was gone, for 
the time, at least. This man had been baffled, 
defeated, laid low in some work of his life. 
Was it a defeat of the whole man, absolute, 
enduring, or was he of the real metal? Had 
he that true heroism which would react and 
rise up after the stunning shock was over and 
set itself to work again with renewed energy 
and purpose—that true heroism which is never 
absolutely baffled and vanquished because it 
rests on foundations which no winds and no 
rains can overwhelm ? 

“Do! Why, Philip, we must look this mat- 
ter in the face, courageously, fairly, honestly. 
There is no turning aside from it; it ’s a 
misfortune, a terrible one, and as such we must 
meet it.” 

This voice was in great contrast with the 
other—a woman’s voice, sweet, clear, suscepti- 
ble; not devoid of pain, certainly, but full of 
courage, hope, purpose. Whatsoever this evil 
was which had cowered and sunken the stronger 
man it had not overcome the weaker woman. 

And he answered her, “ Meet the evil and be 
conquered by it! O, Janet, I have not the 
courage !” 

“No, conquer it, Philip, there may be for us 
sorrow and disgrace in the past, but before God 
and his angels there is neither shame nor re- 
morse.” 

“No, but in the world there is shame. 
thought stings, stabs me,” 

“So it does me, Philip ;” a sob lay underneath 
the words now, but it did not break into and 
conquer them, “till I remember that God will 
not hold us accountable for the sins of another, 
and that if in his sight we walk humbly, deal- 
ing righteously and justly, he will not forsake 
us.” 

“ Janet,” said Philip Jarvys, “ you are stronger 
because you are better than I.” 

Then she went to her brother, this young 


That 





girl-woman, and she put her soft arms about 
his neck, and she comforted him. She inspired 
him with hopefulness, and courage, and faith in 


of happiness. Beasts can weep when they suffer, | the time when all these had forsaken him. 
but they can not laugh— Dryden. 


Perhaps there would not seem very much in 
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all she said if I were to write it; no great force, 
nor eloquence, nor argument, but they were 
after all the right words at the right time, and 
they lifted the burden that had fallen and 
crushed the quick, proud spirit of Philip Jarvys, 
and it rose up and girded itself for a new strife, 
a strife closer, and fiercer, and longer than any 
which he had dreamed of before. 

After this great, sudden shock he could never 
be the same man that he was before. Such 
great storms bursting suddenly into the calm 
of our lives never leave the moral soil as they 
found it. So it was with these of whom I 
write. Afterward the roots spread wider and 
deeper, and in the fullness of time there were 
fairer blossoms and much fruit. 

So they went from the present to the future, 
to making plans for it, such as their various 
limitations would admit. It was settled that, 
let whatever befall them, they would keep 
together in one household for the sake of the 
two young children, to whom this older brother 
and sister were now to be in place of the father 
and mother who were not. 

Philip Jarvys was only twenty, and a month 
previous he had graduated with high honors 
from college. He was about to enter upon his 
professional studies, but all thought of this was 
for the present at an end. His first effort must 
be to get a place as tutor in some college or 
seminary at whatever salary he could command. 

“It will be something, but not enough to 
support us, Janet; six or seven hundred a 
year.” 

“That will go a great ways, Philip, dear. 
We must rent a small house in Brooklyn. I’ve 
no doubt but we can get a pretty comfortable 
place for three hundred, and I ’ve jewels enough 
to pay that for a year; besides, I must get 
some sort of work to do: copying for lawyers, 
or a small school in the house, and so add my 
mite to the general fund.” 

“Janet, you shame me,” said her brother; 
and he looked into this young girl's face, two 
years the junior of his own, and saw the fair, 
sweet lineaments, all spiritualized by tender- 
ness, courage, self-sacrifice, and faith, and tears, 
which were not all of sorrow, filmed the dark 
eyes of Philip Jarvys. 

“Tt will be my turn in a little while to be 
shamed, Philip, darling, when the heart and the 
courage have come back to you. 
it might be worse. We shall have each other 
to love and to strengthen, and God will give us 
strength to bear this great sorrow after a while 
with less pain and bitterness, and, though we 
must carry it through all our lives, still its first 
anguish and terror will have passed away.” 


And, after all, | 





“T believe you, Janet, my comfort,” answered 
Philip Jarvys; and now a new hope gleamed in 
his voice and brightened his eyes. 

The father of Philip and Janet Jarvys was at 
this moment fleeing from his native shores, 
escaping in disguise the sure penalty of laws he 
had violated. He had not been a kind, indul- 
gent, tender parent, but a stern, inexorable, 
proud man, not a cruel one certainly. For his 
pride’s sake he had reared his family in luxury, 
and maintained them in an honorable, social posi- 
tion—a hard, pompous, reserved man, about 
whom his young children could twine few ten- 
drils of affection, and whose presence was cer- 
tain to cast a shadow of reserve and gloom 
over their young spirits. 

Mrs. Jarvys was a woman who combined 
rare sweetness of disposition with unusual in- 
tellect and much quiet force of character, and, 
although a nature like hers must have found 
much lack of sweet sympathies and tenderness 
in a character like her husband’s, she bore her 
trials like a true woman, silently. 

Her children were blessed with such a mother, 
and her influence lay like dew and sunshine 
about the young roots of their lives, and these 
proved their fine grain and fiber long after she 
had slept under the green plush of the Summer 
grasses. 

Mrs. Jarvys had cied soon after the birth of 
her fourth child—a little girl, who, at the time 
of her father’s detection and flight, was in her 
ninth year. The blow had come like a sudden 
earthquake in the Summer calm to the children 
of William Jarvys. In the morning he had 
gone out from his home so much like his usual 
self as to elicit no especial attention from his 
children, although they afterward remembered 
that his manner had of late been absent, agita- 
ted, troubled. In the evening they knew that 
their father was an embezzler to a large amount, 
and that his only release from a criminal’s cell 
lay in the success of his disgraceful flight. 

Janet inherited her mother’s character. For 
several years she had been the unacknowledged 
but real impelling force of all the household 
affairs, and had been in the place of their dead 
mother to her young brother and sister. 

The blow prostrated her and her brother for 
a while, but Janet’s moral forces recuperated 
first, and it was her spirit of hope, and courage, 
and woman’s tenderness, as we have seen, which 
first roused and strengthened her brother in 
the midst of this awful calamity. 

Six months had passed. They had not been 
as terrible to Philip and Janet Jarvys as they 
had feared when they looked up the terrible 
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perspective of their future. The removal from 
the stately house in New York to the pleasant 
little cottage in Brooklyn had been accomplished. 
A few stanch friends had exerted themselves 
in behalf of the more than orphaned children 
of William Jarvys. Philip had obtained a sit- 
uation as tutor in a flourishing boys’ school 
with a salary of six hundred dollars, and Janet 
had a little infant morning school, which, with 
some copying, managed to support the family 
plainly but comfortably. 

Six months, as I said, had passed, when one 
evening on his return from school, when Janet 
sat in her old place on the ottoman at his feet, 
and the children shouted and sported about 
them for joy at his return, Philip Jarvys read 
in the paper the name of a distinguished lec- 
turer who was that evening to speak in the 
city. 

“O, how I should like to hear him again!” 
exclaimed Janet, speaking from her first sudden 
impulse. 

Philip sat still, looking at his sister, absorbed 
in thought, while his hand smoothed with an 
unconscious caress the soft, brown hair by his 
side. He knew that Janet had since that first 
hour of terrible revelation evinced a very natu- 
ral repugnance to going out. Indeed, she never 
left the house, unless it might be on Sundays, 
when she accompanied the children to some 
humble church where she was certain of meeting 
no one of her former fashionable friends. 

At last Philip’s meditations concluded them- 
selves with an audible, “Janet, would you like 
to go with me to hear the lecturer this even- 
ing?” 

She looked up, her face full of wonder, and 
something beyond that was much like fear. 

“O no, no, do n’t speak of it, Philip,” with a 
quick, deprecating gesture. 

The young man was stronger than his sister 
now. He leaned down and took the fair head 
on his knee. 

“Janet,” he said, solemnly, “are we doing 
what is wise and just to ourselves, what is 
right before God in hiding ourselves from the 
world as we are doing now? 

“Tt will inevitably make us morbid man and 
woman, it will greatly impair our usefulness 
and happiness in the world. God will not hold 
us, man has no right to, responsible for the sin 
of our poor father. Let us go out in the world 
once more. You and I have no need to blush 
with shame for aught we have done.” 

She turned her gaze away, sweet Janet Jar- 
vys, and her brother saw that she shook a 
moment back and forth with the struggle which 
it cost her. But the face was brave and calm 
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with which she looked up at last, and said, 
“We will go, Philip.” 

Two hours later the brother and sister enter- 
ed the lofty church, crowded with the best cul- 
tivated men and women of the city, for the 
lecturer of the evening had gained a high place 
not only in the common heart of his country- 
men, but among the finest minds of his cotem- 
poraries. 

Philip and his sister were late, for they had 
but one domestic now, and the children had 
first to be cared for, so that they had little 
opportunity to glance around them before the 
lecturer commenced. His theme was one which 
at that time engrossed the public mind and 
heart, and, inspired by his subject and the evi- 
dent sympathy of his audience, his genius sur- 
passed itself. He held his audience spell-bound, 
and Philip and Janet Jarvys forgot all the 
painful thoughts which had crowded on them 
as they entered the hall and listened in breath- 
less admiration. 

At last the lecture and the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which followed it was over, and the 
great audience rose up slowly and set in vari- 
ous currents toward the door. Then Janet’s 
glance met for the first time in the seat before 
her a face familiar almost as her brother’s—a 
fair, haughty face, young as her own. 

Adelaide Earle was the daughter of a banker, 
who had been Janet’s father’s friend, and the 
families had been always on terms of great in- 
timacy. Adelaide had been her classmate at 
school, the dearest companion of her girlhood. 
She was in the midst of a large party of friends 
with her brother, who also had been a member 
of Philip’s class at college. Janet had received 
no message from the family of her father’s 
friend or her old schoolmate since the hour of 
their misfortune, but she had thought of her 
often with a vague wonder and yearning, for 
her heart would not believe that Adelaide at 
least could forget her. And now, seeing this 
familiar face which she had last parted from so 
fondly, the old tenderness stirred in the heart 
of Janet Jarvys. She leaned forward eagerly, 
and then, half involuntarily, the name broke 
from her lips, “O, Adelaide!” * 

And Adelaide Earle, to her shame be it writ- 
ten, drew back with a haughty stare, although 
| her cheeks did crimson somewhat, and she 
| turned her head away, as her brother did when 
| he encountered Philip’s glance. 

“Who are those people?” asked simultaneously 
| two or three of the party having witnessed the 
gesture and movement of Janet. 

She did not mean that Philip and his sister 
should hear her answer. Perhaps they would not 
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have caught it under ordinary circumstances, but | her husband with a smile—a smile so full of peace 


now their auditories were keen. 

“They were formerly acquaintances of ours. 
Their father was the merchant and embezzler, 
William Jarvys, of whom you must have heard. 
Of course it is very unpleasant, but then you 
know it is quite impossible for us to recognize 
the children of a criminal.” 

“Of course it is, Adelaide,” chorused her 
brother, a young man with a handsome mus- 
tache and a supercilious air. He owed Philip an 
old grudge for having won the highest prizes at 
college. 

“Let us go home, Philip—let us go home,” 
whispered in her brother’s ear Janet Jarvys. 
And her voice was one it would have made 
your heart ache to hear, for the blow had 
struck to the very life and quick, as it must 
have done with both of them. 

They did not wait to see what kind of an 
impression this shameful speech left on the 
fashionable party that surrounded the Earles. 
They went swiftly home, those two, without 
speaking a word till they reached their own 
home. There they were met by tidings which 
for a while superseded every other thought and 
feeling. Their father, their guilty, banished, 
miserable father, who had fallen into tempta- 
tion and not been delivered from evil, and 
whom, notwithstanding all the shame and mis- 
ery he had brought on their young lives, his 
children still loved in a half-shrinking, half- 
pitying way, had sickened and died in a foreign 
land, and slept now in a distant, dishonored | 
grave. 


Fifteen years had passed. Philip Jarvys, now 





in the prime of his years, was a lawyer of high 
reputation, honored by all men, beloved by some. 
Janet, with the bloom of her youth not yet 
faded from her cheeks, was the wife of a dis- 
tinguished clergyman. The young sister, to 
whom she had been more than many mothers 
are to their children, dwelt with her, blossom- 
ing into her sweet womanhood, while the younger 
brother, having graduated from college, was 
studying law with Philip, and the sin of Wil- 
liam Jarvys no longer fell with its chill and 
blight upon his children’s lives. 





“Janet, will you hand me the paper?” asked 
her husband_as he sat one evening before his | 
favorite wood fire, which had been kindled in 
the little alcove opening out of the pleasant | 
parsonage parlor. 

The lady, sitting by the table, holding up a 
cluster of corals to please the eyes of the beau- | 
tiful babe on her knee, who crowed and clapped | 
his snowy hands for joy, reached the paper toward | 





and unspoken tenderness that it must have 
done the heart of any husband good to see it. 

“O, this is terrible—terrible!” exclaimed the 
clergyman as he shook his head a few minutes 
later, and he looked up from the damp columns 
over which it had bowed. 

“What is it, Henry?’ asked Mrs. Farnham, 
with some solicitude in her voice. 

“Why, it seems that a young man hardly 
nineteen years old, and belonging to a high 
position in New York, the son of a bank 
cashier, has been proved guilty of forgery. His 
youth, and probably his parent’s money, although 
the paper, of course, does not say that, recom- 
mended him strongly to mercy, and he was 
only sentenced to prison for two years, which 
was very light considering the character of his 
crime. The companions of his guilt were sen- 
tenced from six to eight years.” 

“ How terrible! I wonder if he had a moth- 
er!” said the soft voice of Mrs. Farnham, full 
of sympathy and solicitude. ‘“ What was the 
young man’s name, Henry?” 

“ Walter Earle Morgan.” 

Mrs. Farnham’s face was suddenly blanched, 
a low cry broke from her lips; she laid her 
slumbering babe on the lounge and then came 
quickly to her husband. 

“O, Henry,” she said, “it is Adelaide Earle’s 
child. She will remember me now,” and she 
burst into tears. 

“Janet, darling, what do you mean?” asked 
the astonished husband as he put his arms 
about his wife, and the weeping face sank upon 
his shoulder. 

It was a long time before the lady had sobbed 
out the story which her husband had never 
learned, of her last meeting with Adelaide 
Earle, and the shameful treatment which had 
followed Mrs. Farnham’s recognition of her old 
schoolmate and friend. All the shock, all the 
anguish of that time returned to Mrs. Farn- 
ham, as she related her story, and her husband 
listened in amazement and sympathy for his 
wife, till at last fierce indignation took posses- 
sion of him, absorbing for the time all kindlier 
feelings. 

“Miserable woman! She deserved the pun- 
ishment she has received,” was the clergyman’s 
stern comment at the close of the story. 

“But, Henry, she was his mother,” and Mrs. 
Farnham’s eyes sought the sweet little slum- 
bering figure on the lounge. “I am sorry for 
her, even though once she was so pitiless to 
me.” 

The clergyman closed his eyes, and his wife 
knew that he was communing with his own 
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heart and with God. When he opened them 
again a softer expression possessed them. 

“Janet, my little wife,” he said, “you have 
the right spirit. We should both forgive and 
feel sorry for this woman.” 

“And sometimes she will remember me, and 
a new sting will be added to her grief. Poor, 
proud, foolish woman! I would save her that 
pang if I could.” 

“Perhaps, Janet, this great affliction will 
make her a wiser and a better woman.” 

“O, I hope so. What will Philip say when 
he knows it all?” 

“Just what we do, my dear. And now, looked 
at from a merely worldly stand-point, what a 
dangerous thing it is for people to treat with 
contempt those who, for the time, are unfortu- 
nate! It isn’t safe; no woman knows what her 
husband or brother may do, what her son may 
become. No body knows where the blow will 
strike. It is best to walk softly in this world.” 

“Praying always to be kept from temptation 
and delivered from evil,” added softly the sweet 
voice of Janet Farnham. 


BOREAL NIGHTS. 


BY REV. B. F. TEFFT, D. D. 


NIGHT THE FIFTH. 


AVING, in the course of several days, 

dispatched the British Museum, so far as 
merely seeing it is concerned, the next day found 
me and my little family at the graves of Wes- 
ley and of Bunyan. Wesley lies buried at City 
Road Chapel, over whose ashes stands a modest, 
monument, on which his life and labors are 
commemorated. The spot to me and mine 
was sacred; and the more so because in the 
same inclosure lie the remains and stand the 
votive columns of Wesley’s chief fellow-laborers. 
Here we found the graves of Adam Clarke and 
of Richard Watson; and we picked up each a 
pebble from near these honored tombstones, to 
bear them to the New World, should we live to 
return, as mementoes of the glorious dead. The 
rain was falling fast, so we proceeded to enter 
the chapel, and there we saw quite a number 
of chaste funeral tablets placed upon the walls 
out of respect to the memory of the leading 
men of Methodism in this kingdom. We saw 
here the pulpit from which Wesley often preach- 
ed; we saw the little chapel where he used to 
deliver his discourses to the working people at 
five o’clock in the morning; and we each sat 
down in the old arm-chair, which the great man 
was wont to occupy in his study. The rain was 
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still pouring down as it does in London, and we 
had but little opportunity, therefore, after quit- 
ting this first of the chapels built by Wesley, of 
looking at the resting-place of Bunyan. It is 
in Bunhill Fields, an ancient graveyard, where 
it is said that more than two hundred thousand 
persons have been interred. The name of John 
Bunyan would be itself enough to hallow and 
immortalize this spot; but it has an interest 
still wider when it is recollected, that here lie 
also George Fox, the founder of the society of 
Friends, Susannah Wesley, the mother of the 
founder of Methodism, Dr. Isaac Watts, the 
author of his well-known hymns, and Daniel De 
Foe, the writer of that undying volume, Robin- 
son Crusoe, whom the children of two nations 
and of many islands will read and celebrate 
while the English language shall endure. 

II. Upon our arrival in London the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, or World’s Fair, was in all 
its glory; and our third day was, consequently, 
devoted to an examination of it, or, rather, to 
walking through it. But what am I to say, in 
a single paragraph, of a collection whose speci- 
mens were to be numbered by the million? Let 
the reader imagine the size of a thirty-acre 
farm, covered over by an edifice two stories 
high, and that surmounted by two lofty domes 
of glass, and with a glass roof over every part. 
Let him then imagine streets left through this 
building, crossing each other at right angles, 
and the blocks between these streets divided off 
into sections, known as courts, filled with the 
specimens on exhibition. He must conceive, too, 
that the streets of the first floor are not covered 
by a floor in the second story, but that the 
blocks of the upper story are lined only by an 
ample side-walk, which brings the visitor in 
immediate connection with all the courts above, 
and at the same time permits him to look down 
upon the moving masses of spectators and all 
the array of specimens along the streets and in 
the courts below, while he may also lift his 
vision to the glassy roof and overhanging domes 
on high. This, then, is the area of this wonder- 
ful exhibition; and it is enough to say, that the 
specimens cover every kind and style of industry 
of all the great nations, from America to China 
and Japan, and from Australia to Ireland, and 
even Iceland, and are every country’s best. On 
entering this vast edifice, I proceeded directly to 
the galleries of painting, and found to my aston- 
ishment that a day would be a brief period for 
just glancing at each of the several thousand 
masterpieces suspended upon their walls. There 
was one painting—Christ Walking on the Sea— 
which I gazed at with emotion for half an hour. 
What could we do with the thousands of other 
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pictures? We could only walk along, looking 
over the different nations and schools, thus con- 
suming nearly the whole of our first day. Our 
subsequent visits were then given to the scores 
of galleries, above and below, devoted to models 
and samples of every sort of industry from all 
the nations; and I can only say, in a word, that 
the exhibition was so vast as to defy all com- 
prehension, and yet so full of wonders, eliciting 
so much of looking and admiring, as to make it 
a positive relief, each day, when the hour of 
five drove us out, with the fifty or sixty thou- 
sand of our fellow-visitors, into the open streets 
of London. Pecuniarily the exhibition was not 
a success, the receipts only covering the ex- 
penses; but as a great peace movement, by 
which to soften and affiliate the jealous and 
irascible nations of the world, it must be set down 
as a most splendid triumph. Our own country 
was very poorly represented, but every visitor 
knew well the cause; and they knew, too, 
though some would have scarcely been willing 
to acknowledge it, that, while these nations 
were exhibiting to each other the highest speci- 
mens of their peaceful skill, we were in the 
great battle-field of humanity, fighting for the 
liberties of the people in every quarter of the 
globe. 

III. Every American has to visit the Tower 
of London; for here are the old knights dressed 
in their coats of mail; here are all the war im- 
plements of the Middle Ages; here are the 
royal antiquities of Britain; here are the towers 
and cells where the people incarcerated their 
crowned oppressors; here is the spot where sev- 
eral of the queens and kings of Britain lost 
their heads; here are the block and ax by 
which these royal executions were performed ; 
here is the little chapel where these unhappy 
persons sought the consolations of religion; 
here are the dungeons where some of the great- 
est men of England, like Sir Walter Raleigh, 
were confined; here, too, are the regalia of the 
present Queen of Britain, and all the swords, 
maces, and other apparatus by which kings and 
queens are made. We saw here the jewels of 
Victoria, the crown of the Prince of Wales, 
which are deposited here for safe-keeping. 

One day was spent in the examination of this 
interesting locality. We did not submit our- 
selves to a-guide, but abandoned the one sent 
in with us, tarrying about in such places as are 
generally run over by visitors not taking this 
precaution. We found means of getting into 
those parts of the immense structure not opened 
to the public. After wearying ourselves with 
seeing and conversing with the guides, soldiers, 
and other inmates, we picked up a few more 





pebbles, and plucked a few leaves, to remind us, 
in future years, that we had seen the interior 
and visited every part of the great Tower of 
London. 

On leaving this most melancholy and gloomy 
place, we took our way to London Bridge. We 
walked over it twice, the ditties connected with 
which were constantly running through my 
head; for while some of my little company were 
admiring the Thames, or the shipping on it, or 
the city on either bank, I could think of noth- 
ing but that indomitable “kid that would n’t 
go,” when every body knew “that it was time 
that kid and I were at home an hour and a half 
ago.” How tenacious are the memories of child- 
hood! Let parents and teachers think of this, 
as they are making their marks upon the plas- 
tic minds of those under their tuition. As a 
philosopher will strive to see the new moon over 
the right shoulder, when he knows he is the 
victim of a whim, so I looked all along the 
Bridge to find that stubborn little animal, and 
am only sorry to have learned that the kid is n’t 
there! 

IV. Westminster Abbey! What memories, 
what histories, what romances, what glories are 
connected with this sacred spot! I have no 
reader, scarcely, who does not know that this is 
the principal English edifice connected with re- 
ligion. We are told in the ancient history of 
Britain, that this great cathedral church, the St. 
Peter's of the British Empire, stands on an island 
in the Thames, known as Thorny Island; but no 
visitor, nor even resident of London, would now 
imagine that this sacred spot of earth ever had 
running water on every side of it. It stands, 
to all appearance, on the banks of the river, 
the water-courses about the island having long 
since been filled up and covered over with solid 
streets and lofty piles of buildings. This insular 
fiction reminds the historian of other fictions 
connected with this structure. The oldest part 
of this vast edifice was built by Sebert, King of 
the East Saxons, at the beginning of the seventh 
century, about the time that Ethelbert, the rival 
king of the West Saxons, was laying the foun- 
dations of the original St. Paul’s, then called 
Eastminster. London, in fact, at that time, 
consisted of two rival cities, on the northern 
shore of the Thames, under two rival monarchs; 
and these two places of worship were simply 
the two royal churches, or minsters, Eastminster 
and Westminster, of the nearly contiguous cap- 
itals. Whatever we are to find true of East- 
minster, or the lordly old St. Paul’s, this edifice, 
known at first as St. Peter’s, was certainly 
highly favored by its patron saint. The legend 
is, that, as soon as the old fisherman of Galilee 
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heard in heaven of the completion by Sebert of 
a cathedral to his honor, in characteristic style 
he plunged headlong down the sky to bless the 
consecrated spot. But, as usual with him when 
on earth, his zeal was greater than his prudence. 
Instead of touching the earth at the proper 
place, he alighted at Lambeth, on the cpposite 
side of the river. He had the power, like all 
celestials, of navigating the air, but he had for- 
gotten how to swim, and could never walk well 
on water. In this dilemma he employed a fish- 
erman of the Thames to paddle him over the 
stream, where the boatman was to wait for his 
return. While waiting, he beheld the church 
suddenly filled with a brilliant illumination; 
and it pealed to his ear the most wonderful 
strains of music. Angelic bands, hovering over 
the magic structure, accompanied the reading of 
the consecrating services with celestial choruses, 
and marked the changes with loud but musical 
responses. When all was over, the Galilean 
came back to the river bank, and, on returning 
to Lambeth, told the fisherman to throw his net. 
He did so, and immediately drew it up, and 
found it full of salmon! 

Such is the fable of the consecration of West- 
minster Abbey; and the purport of it simply is, 
that the erection of this splendid piece of arch- 
itecture, or the first beginnings of it, carries us 
beyond the verge of authentic history. We 
barely know the facts, that it was erected in 
the year 616, that it has ever since been the 
burial-place of the kings, and queens, and lords, 
and great men of England, and that it is now, 
for these reasons, and in these respects, the most 
interesting and memorable pile in Europe. Its 
size is not remarkable; but its associations make 
one tremble, as he sets foot, for the first or last 
time, on its marble pavements. 

Those portions of it devoted to the sepulchers 
of the kings and queens of England, I felt will- 
ing to examine and ponder on in their proper 
order; but I must confess that those common- 
place characters had no charms for me; and I 
could not spend a moment by the monuments 
erected to their memory, till I had beheld those 
plainer but far more eloquent marbles, which 
tell the histories and perpetuate the fame and 
glory of England’s and the world’s illustrious 
men of letters and of art. 
reign in great splendor, and scarcely knows the 
existence of the poor worker of the garret. 
After a little the royal personage, known as 
First, or Tenth, or Twenty-Fourth of his par- 
ticular dynasty, dies; and he is known, heard 
of, inquired for no more. 
also dies; but he has written a work, or painted 
a piece of canvas, or hewn out a block of mar- 


A king lives out his | 


The man of the garret | 


ble, or scored a few sheets of music-paper, which 
make him a Shakspeare, or a Turner, or a Nol- 
lekins, or a Handel for all nations and to the 
remotest periods of time. Princes, unless they 
are something more, are just nobodies to any 
body the next hour after they have breathed 
their last. Men of genius live forever in their 
productions; aud mankind go on pilgrimages, 
from the most distant countries, to look upon 
the spot where they lived, or worked, or even 
died. 

Such was my feeling on stepping into West- 
minster Abbey. I went directly to the Poet's 
Corner; and there I lingered for half a day, on 
my first visit, and more than half my time on 
every visit, gazing upon the monuments of 
those wonderful men, who created the literature 
and the arf of England. I could not help 
thinking, as often as I came to this place, what 
a spur to exertion the thought must be to every 
hard-working artist and literary man of Britain, 
that, possibly, his monument may some day 
stand here among those now constituting this 
shrine of genius. These great men can scarcely 
come here and look upon these inscriptions 
without feeling the thrill that this idea is su 
sure to give them. One of this class, we know, 
often visited for this purpose this consecrated 
spot; and on one occasion he gave language to 
the conception of his own immortality. It was 
Dr. Johnson; and he himself tells the story of 
the time and circumstances. ‘I remember once,” 
says the great lexicographer, “being with Gold- 
smith in Westminster Abbey. While we sur- 
veyed Poet’s Corner, I said to him: 


‘Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.’” 


Goldsmith made no reply at the moment. His 
simple nature had probably not soared to this 
ambition. But the thought evidently fastened 
on him; for on the way back to Johnson’s lodg- 
ings, they passed through Temple Bar, that 
famous gateway in the wall of London, where 
the heads of criminals were exposed to public 
observation, and where the skulls of the unfortu- 
nates sometimes remained for years after their 
execution. The two poets had walked along in 
silence, but on arriving at this point Goldsmith, 
pointing upward to the place of skulls, repeated 
Johnson’s classical quotation, with a sarcastic 
emphasis on the last word— 


“Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis /" 





| The “inspired fool” had the better of his master 
| that time, at least in wit; but Johnson's thought 
was the one most natural to men of his order 
| in such a place as Westminster Abbey; and he 
| was correct, too, in his estimate of the future of 
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himself and friend. There is one thing very 
singular, however, in the relative position of 
these two remarkable characters, so far as these 
mausolea are concerned, before and after death. 
When living, Johnson was the master, nay, the 
tyrant, of his cowering associate. Now, when 
both are gone, and the world is left to judge, 
Johnson is honored with a gravestone, set within 
the pavement, while Goldsmith’s tablet and me- 
dallion profile look down upon the name of his 
once almost worshiped and yet dreaded patron. 
The prediction of the master was literally ful- 
filled, but in an order not anticipated by either 
of the friends. Johnson, it is true, has a monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s, as great an honor as he 
could have desired; but so far as the Abbcy is 
concerned, the less has the greater honor. 

It is a peculiar glory of this resting-place of 
the illustrious dead, that the likenesses cut in 
stone are likenesses indeed; and as the visitor 
looks upon the marble bust, or full-length figure, 
he feels that he is contemplating the veritable 
form, size, and expression of the living man. 
There is this additional interest also, that these 
faces were chiseled by men as celebrated in 
their art as the subjects on whom that art was 
thus exhausted. To look, for example, upon the 
profile of Goldsmith, cut by Nollekins, is to 
behold two monuments in one, the first of the 
author of the Deserted Village, the other of the 
genius of that wonderful sculptor, whose chisel 
could make the cold marble almost breathe and 
speak. It is another interesting reflection, while 
standing here among these monuments, that 
each generation of England’s greatest men have 
successively come here and looked upon their 
predecessors, before being brought here to be 
looked upon in turn by those who should follow 
them on the scrolls of both time and fame. We 
have seen how Goldsmith and Johnson came here 
to obtain inspiration by dwelling upon these 
memorable stones, just as the aspiring of this 
age come now to feed their own genius by con- 
templating the memorials since dedicated to 
these more recent names. As Wordsworth and 
Southey walked here to gaze on the effigies of 
Shakspeare and Milton, so Milton and Shak- 
speare used to pace these marble floors, thinking 
on the lives and inspecting the monuments of 
Spenser and of Chaucer. Pope was a constant 
visitor to this sacred spot; his works abound 
with references to these votive tablets; and 
there is scarcely an English author of the first 
class, who is not known to have had the habit 
of frequenting this holy ground. We walk then 
and stand, while viewing these mementoes of 
the dead, not only in the presence almost of 
those whose works have long been the glory of 








our language, and whose pages we have read 
from childhood, but precisely where they them- 
selves once walked and stood, when contempla- 
ting the greatness that helped to make them 
great. The reflection is almost overwhelming; 
and the most that a sensitive visitor can do, 
whether alone or with company, is to wander 
from one point of interest to another, and look 
on these awful remembrancers of the successive 
generations of literary men, in silence. 

On entering the hallowed place, I asked no 
questions; but I proceeded at once to seek out 
the monument of Shakspeare. I was not long 
in finding it. It gave me a singular disappoint- 
ment. At first the disappointment was not 
quite agreeable; I suppose my imagination 
craved to find the figure of a demi-god; but I 
looked and thought till I became satisfied. It 
is a marble statue of a man of less than forty 
years, with a very high, broad, open forehead, a 
prominent and expressive eye, thin lips, and 
cheeks just barely full, a highly-spiritual ex- 
pression, and yet a countenance destitute of 
strength. The poet is leaning against a trunca- 
ted column, on the top of which he rests the 
elbow of the hand on which reclines his head. 
A most deeply-pensive expression sits upon his 
face. A scroll of paper lies partly under his 
elbow, and partly hangs over the top and down 
the side of the pillar. The fore-finger of the 
other hand is pointing to something written on 
the scroll. You involuntarily step forward to 
see what it is that this great man after death 
thus wishes you to remember of all that dropped 
from his living pen. You read: 


“The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wreck behind!” 


You step back again and are satisfied. The 
likeness is doubtless good; the general expres- 
sion ultimately pleases you; and you go from it 
with a particular satisfaction with the epitaph ; 
for on thinking of it you know that no one 
could be trusted to write an epitaph for Shak- 
speare but Shakspeare himself. 

On turning from the “counterfeit present- 
ment” of Shakspeare, I at once looked inquir- 
ingly for that of Milton. I knew that the au- 
thor of Paradise Lost had long been denied a 
place within these walls, on account of his re- 
publican principles. I knew that the age in 
which his great work was produced was so hos- 
tile to him, that his printer could afford to pay 
him but five pounds sterling for the sublimest 
composition, next to the book of Job, in any 
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language. I knew that a cotemporaneous poet 
had been permitted to speak of his immortal 
poem, as well as of its author, in the most con- 
temptuous terms: “A blind old schoolmaster,” 
said he, “has ventured with a poem about the 
devil and the fallen angels.” But the time had 
now come when nearly every man then living, 
including the royal household, had gone to ob- 
livion, while the name of that blind old school- 
master had reached us covered with unfading 
glory, and with the certainty of going down 
with equal if not increasing splendor to all suc- 
ceeding generations. I cast my eye upon the 
modest monument. It is a bust standing upon 
a tablet within a marble frame and an urn on 
top. Directly over his head there is a lyre, en- 
circled by a serpent holding an apple in his 
mouth. The whole conception is beautiful and 
appropriate; and while standing there, in silent 
admiration, and in full recollection of the won- 
derful genius of the man, I felt the whole force 
of that eulogy of Milton, which, at other times, 
I have deemed somewhat more than just 
“Three poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed; 

The next in majesty—in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go, 

To make the third she joined the other two.” 


But the highest satisfaction I had at this point 
of my visit was to read over in the presence 
of its author, and in hearing of the immortal 
subject, granting that these marble images are 
as alive as they seem to be, what Milton wrote 
of Shakspeare after looking upon this spot— 


“What needs my Shakspeare for his honored bones? 
The labor of an age in piléd stones; 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 

Under a star v-pointing pyramid! 

Dear son of Memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument, 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavoring art, 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 

Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 

Those Delphic lines with deep impression took; 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving; 
And so sepulchered, in such pomp dost lie 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 


When Shakspeare died Westminster had been 
standing exactly one thousand years. Milton’s 
death occurred just fifty-eight years afterward. 
These two greatest of modern poets must be 
regarded, therefore, as cotemporaries; and this | 
leads us to another old English bard, whose | 
reputation is without limits. I speak of Ed- 





mund Spenser, whose demise took place only 


eighteen years before that of Shakspeare, and 
between the two happened the death of rare 
Ben Jonson. Beaumont and Fletcher came 
between Shakspeare and Milton. It is remark- 
able indeed, as has often been observed by 
thoughtful writers, what a habit it is in Nature 
to send out her greatest characters in schools. 
It must be that the genius of one inventive 
spirit kindles a feeling like its own in other 
breasts; and there is a common fact, a connect- 
ing link, uniting into one brotherhood these 
different men. They all wrote plays; and herein 
we may also find the reason of another fact, 
that nearly every succeeding English poet has 
attempted, with every variety of failure and 
success, dramatic composition. They have all 
seemed to feel the potent influence of these 
earliest of the great English bards. Chaucer, it 
is true, stands alone, he having died a century 
and a half before Shakspeare was born; but his 
Canterbury Tales are almost dramatic, and the 
author of Hamlet is known to have read these 
quaint old rhymes with avidity in his early 
years. One poet, it seems, reaches down the 
torch of genius to his next successor; and, 
though the nascitur non fit is evidently Nature’s 
rule, yet when the bard is born he ignites his 
own fancy by the fire thus held out to him by 
a kindred hand. 

The monuments of all these English bards 
are here, and here, too, are the monuments of 
nearly every other illustrious poet of this island. 
Near that of rare Ben Jonson stands the name 
of Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras, the 
first and last production of its kind in the 
English language. Not far away is the lyric 
Muse, holding a medallion profile of Thomas 
Gray, whose Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
was the delight of Daniel Webster, and whose 
genius will be admired while the language he 
employed shall continue to be read by men of 
intelligence and taste. Next we look at a 
statue of Thomson, who wrote the Seasons. 
The poet is sitting; he rests one hand upon a 
book and holds the cap of liberty in the other. 
The seasons are represented on the pedestal, 
and a figure stands pointing tothem. Then we 
come to a statue representing the Genius of 
Poesy seated and holding a book; it is also 
leaning against a pedestal, on which stands the 
bust of Nicholas Rowe, not a first-class poet, 
but happy in his conceptions, and happier yet 
in a wife who appreciated his occupation. She 
caused the monument to be erected, and I felt 
like weeping as I read the closing lines of the 
epitaph written by herself— 

“To these, so mourned in death, so loved in life, 

The childless parent and the widowed wife, 
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With tears, inscribes this monumental stone, 

That holds their ashes, and expects her own.” 
Then we look on the full-length figure of Joseph 
Addison, whose highest eulogy was composed 
by the next best British writer of prose. ‘“ Who- 
ever wishes to attain an English style,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “familiar but not coarse, and ele- 
gant. but not ostentatious, must give his days 
and nights to Addison.” Some of my own days 
and nights I had long since, but with indiffer- 
ent results, given to this great author. In 
rambling over his easy pages I had enjoyed 
many and many a delightful evening, and now 
I was thrilled with pleasure to stand here and 
look upon this faithful copy, I am told, of his 
living person. Near to Addison, as it should 
be, is the bust of Barton Booth, the original 
Cato in Addison’s play of that name; and then 
we turn to the full-length figure of David Gar- 
rick in the attitude of an actor, while Tragedy 
and Comedy stand just below him. Charles 
Lamb has denounced this monument as a dis- 
honor to a spot so sacred, and my own feelings 
as I look at it correspond entirely with those 
of the indignant critic. 

Either I had forgotten or had never known 
that no monument to Alexander Pope has been 
erected within this Abbey. I looked all about 
me for it. If there is any funereal memento 
of him here I can not find it. His compeers, 
if he had any in his way, are here. But Pope 
himself is wanting. He is here, however, in 
his genius. Some English prejudice has kept 
the author of the Messiah out of this old cathe- 
dral, but the finest epitaphs to be found here 
are the productions of his pen. No one needs 
to be told that Pope wrote them. Read his 
eulogy on Dryden— 

“This Sheffield raised; the sacred dust below . 

Was Dryden once—the rest, who does not know?” 
Turn, then, to this figure of Cupid holding a 
medallion image of the poet Gay, and then 
read these lines of Pope— 

“Of manners gentle and affections mild; 

In wit a man—simplicity a child; 

With native humor tempering virtue’s rage, 

Formed to delight at once and lash the age. . 

Above temptation in a low estate, 

And uncorrupted e’en among the great; 

A safe companion and an easy friend, 

Unblamed through life, lamented in the end. 

These are thy honors—not that here thy bust 

Is mixed with heroes, or with kings thy dust; 

But that the worthy and the good shall say, 

Striking their pensive bosoms, ‘ Here lies Gay/’” 

Here are Cowley, and Congreve, and Camp- 
bell, and Southey, and Wordsworth, and other 
poets of general reputation; here, too, are 
Prior and Sheridan, and even Granville Sharpe, 





the abolitionist, among the British poets. But 
I must not forget George Frederick Handel, the 
only composer of music to be found among 
these men of genius. He is here in a full- 
length statue, standing upright with an organ 
behind him, and scrolls of music at his left side. 
An angel sits upon a cloud above the music 
scrolls, playing on a harp, and the great com- 
poser stands with one arm resting on the table 
that holds the music, his head lifted to one 
side as if catching the enchanting melodies 
poured downward by the heavenly harper. It 
is a fine conception, altogether worthy of the 
great artist. The strains he seems to be listen- 
ing to he has long since given to the world, and 
they are such strains, the world knows, as to 
justify the strong remark of Bolingbroke to 
Pope: “Conceive the highest you can of his 
abilities and they are much beyond any thing 
you can conceive.” Germany gave Handel to 
England, and he gave himself to all mankind. 

But hold! Here comes a London fog. Black 
as Erebus, it rolls its huge volumes along the 
streets and into every open place. The old 
cathedral is suddenly enveloped in almost mid- 
night darkness, concealing all these glorious 
monuments from our vision, and leaving scarcely 
dimness enough to admit of our groping our 
way along in the outer world. But we are 
here at last, and what do we behold? The 
shops all lighted at three o’clock, the omnibuses 
and all other vehicles preceded by men carrying 
torches, and the thousands of people upon the 
narrow and crowded thoroughfares jostling one 
another, and knocking each other over by acci- 
dental impact, and all of them grumbling at all 
the rest in characteristic English style for not 
having got themselves out of every body’s way. 
We turn to the river to take a ride homeward 
in a steamer, but these have all been stopped 
by public regulation, as they are not permitted 
to run in such weather. We turn back again, 
and seek our lodgings by the widest streets. 
But all precaution is useless. We are bound to 
receive just about so much knocking and push- 
ing, and to be run upon about so many times 
a minute. So we war our way along through 
the thickening fog by the help of shop-lights, 
street-lamps, and the torches, and find ourselves 
at last, even at the dinner-table, so concealed 
from our companions as to make it almost im- 
possible to recognize our best acquaintances at 
an arm’s length! 

By another month, it may be, the fog will 
have lifted from this, great metropolis, and we 
may again, reader, by the aid of some boreal 
splendor, be permitted to find our way once 
more into the heart of London. 
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MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY MERIBA A. BABCOCK,. 

“As every place at the South occupied by the Federal 
forces is denied all communication with the Southern army, 
many of us have not heard from our husbands in ten months. 
If they fall we shall never know when nor where, especially 
those who have gone out as privates under the Conscript 
Act.”’—Extract from a letter. 


THE moonbeams came so bright, Charlie, 
The moonbeams came so bright, 

And wove their soft, white drapery 
Round the baby’s crib to-night, 

That I wondered if the soldiers, 
And you among the rest, 

Were talking ‘neath the moonlight 
Of the hearts that love you best. 


There are days when storm-clouds thicken 
And the rain comes falling fast, 

Days wherein no Summer sunshine 
Smiles away the howling blast; 

Then I wonder if the soldiers, 
And you of all the rest, 

Have outside warmth and comfort, 
And hope within your breast. 


There are days when burning sunbeams 
Kiss the parched and arid earth, 
Days wien violet eyes are turning 
Toward the banks that gave them birth, 
Pleading vainly for the wavelets 
That so oft have washed away 
The dew that droops their eyelids 
At the early peep of day. 
Then I wonder if the soldier, 
Neath the fiercely-burning sun 
Is panting out his life-breath 
On the field just lost or won; 
And I tremble as I wonder 
Whether you of all the rest 
Are lost on earth forever 
To the heart that loves you best. 


—_—~-Sose— 
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BY MRS. F. L. RICKNELL. 

Tur light which shone in her dark eye 
While with me here below, 

Will surely beam as bright on high— 
I shall its glances know; 

Shall know the brow so purely white, 
With soft, black tresses bound, 

The lips whose smiles were life’s delight, 
The voice’s low, sweet sound. 

The robing in an angel dress 
Will but recall the grace 

Which floated round her earthliness 
In gentle, quiet ways. 

I never had the slightest doubt 
But I should know her there; 

But O, will she e’er find me out 
With all the change I 'll bear? 





CROSSES. 


BY PHILA EARLE HARDY. 

In dark Gethsemane, 

In agony, one prayed 
Till all the human pain 

At God's dear feet was laid; 
And meekly said God's holy Son, 
“ Father, thy will, not mine, be done.” 
Thus did he gather strength 

The heavy cross to bear, 
And through deep suffering 

The crown of thorns to wear; 
O, shall his children falter now 


If unseen thorns shall pierce the brow? 


O, has that solemn hour 

For us no teachings blest 
When closely to our lips 

The bitter cup is pressed ? 
Or, be these crosses hard to bear, 
Shall we forget that hour of prayer? 
O, on earth's pilgrims all, 

Though hid from human sight, 
All heavily there rests 

Some cross earth's bliss to blight! 
And human hands, though full of love, 
The burden never can remove. 
Some bear their crosses sad 

Far up the mountain hight, 
And only lay them down 

Close to the gates of light; 
For O, those golden thresholds o'er 
Ne’er weary soul its burden hore 
Then, though beneath the weight 

Of heaviest cross we go, 
Worn, weary, and heart faint, 

With footsteps faltering slow, 
We know we ‘re drawing to the side 
More closely of the Crucified. 
Then, though Gethsemanes 

May still be found on earth 
Where hours of bitter pain 

And agony have birth, 
Through prayer let victory be won— 
Father, thy will, not mine, be done. 


—_—_—e25 too 


SHADOWS. 


BY DELL A. HIGGINS. 


THE white-robed clouds cast trailing anchors 


Unto the earth-bound trees; 


The flowers have stretched themselves in shadow 


Upon the dew-moist lees. 

The bird that fills the pulsing ether 
With a full flood of song, 

The palm upon the arid desert, 
Cast shadows all day long: 

Our kindly deeds are anchors holding 
Unto the hearts of men, 

Until our storm-tossed barks safe mooring 
In port we meet again. 
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WHAT JENNY DID. 


BY ANNA BINGEN. 
“ CYHALL I see you home, Miss Jenny?” The 

h) words were commonplace, the gentleman’s 
arm was offered in the most natural manner 
possible; yet what a flutter they caused in the 
little heart of pretty Jane Conway! Here was 
Leslie Grantham, the only son of one of the most 
aristocratic families in the country, the young 
man who had found his native village too small 
for his ambition, and was now an established 
lawyer in the great city; who was, during his 
annual visit at home, welcomed delightedly by 
the young ladies of the first society in Cliffdale; 
actually offering his escort to the little seam- 
stress. 

How she wished, as she timidly placed her 
hand in his arm, that she had worn her kid 
gloves, instead of the Lisle thread ones, which 
she had considered “looked well enough in the 
evening!’ “Was he really in love with her? 
would he wish to marry her? How delighted 
her friends would be, how angry his! Well, she 
had always heard he had a will of his own, 
and if he did love her he would not be ruled 
by them. But then the last time he was here 
he paid attention to Augusta Leyton, and no 
one could tell how kind Miss Augusta had been 
to her; she would not like to come between 
them. No, that coald not be, they did not seem 
on very good terms just before he left. No 
doubt it had been only a flirtation, and was over 
now, for Miss Augusta never mentioned him in 
her hearing.” All this, and more, passed through 
Jenny Conway’s mind while she was walking 
along, timidly trying to answer the polite in- 
quiries of her companion. The poor child was 
not accustomed to attentions from such as he, 
or she would not have construed so trifling an 
act into one of so much importance; but do not 
let your lips curl quite so disdainfully, dear 
reader. Have you never built beautiful, airy 
castles on even slighter foundation? She won- 
dered, when she reached her mother’s door, if 
she ought to invite him to call. “Would he 
think her forward, and understand how proud 
she felt for his escort? She wouldn’t have him 
imagine that for the world;” and so, with a 
brief “good-night,” she left him. But when she 
reached her own humble room, when she had 
succeeded in making her two little sleeping sis- 
ters lie close enough together to give her place 
in front of them, and having disrobed herself 
was about to kneel in prayer, then she reflected, 
with deep contrition, how quickly a bright 
vision of earthly exaltation had made her for- 





getful of the wondrous peace which had filled 
her soul during that evening’s prayer meeting. 

To make all this intelligible to the reader, we 
will narrate a conversation which had taken 
place that morning, between Leslie Grantham 
and Harry Roice, a young physician resident in 
the place. 

“So,” said Leslie, carelessly, “ Augusta Leyton 
is away visiting.” 

“Yes, I dare say you find it dull without 
her.” 

“O no! not at all; I just happened to think 
of her.” 

“Seems to me you were not very sociable, just 
before you left.” 

“No, not very,” said the young man, a hot 
flush rising to his forehead as he remembered 
how indifferent she had seemed to his vexa- 
tion when he remonstrated with her for encour- 
aging so many admirers; and how merrily she 
laughed when he told her he considered her a 
mere coquette. He avoided her in his anger, 
and people seemed to have noticed it, for now, 
after his long absence, he was reminded of it. 

“Does she give as many parties as she used 
to?” he said, after a moment’s pause. 

“No, and when she does she never has any 
dancing, or card playing, or any thing of that 
sort, and she is a strict temperance character 
besides.” 

“ Augusta Leyton!” said Leslie, in great sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, didn’t you know she has got very re- 
ligious and joined the Church, since you left?” 

“No, I never heard a word of it.” 

“Well, she has; and I can tell you it makes 
a difference in our society.” 

“T should think it would; has any one else 
joined ?” 

“No one in particular; but Jane Conway join- 
ed the same time; do you remember her?” 

“What, old drunken Peter’s little Jenny ?” 

“Yes, old Peter is dead at last; died just as 
people were thinking in despair that he never 
meant to; and the family are doing a great deal 
better since. Jane and her mother take in sew- 
ing, and the two boys do little odd jobs, and I 
guess they are pretty comfortable.” 

“Jenny used to be delicate.” 

“She is now. I have been doctoring her for 
some time. She thinks she only has a cold; but 
it is consumption, and she can not live many 
months, though I can not tell her so.” 

“And she is pious, too.” 

“QO yes! and is Miss Leyton’s humble friend 
and ardent admirer. Augusta is kind to her, 
there is no mistake in that. She knows the poor 
thing can’t live long; 1 told her so myself, and 
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she seems to be trying to make her as happy 
as she can; has her at their house a great deal 
and takes her out riding, besides seeing that 
she and her mother have work, and giving them 
lots of things.” 

“When is she going to come back ?” 

“In about two weeks, I believe.” 

“ And when is that great ball to come off?’ 

“Three weeks from this evening.” 

“Harry, if you’ll promise not to speak of it, 
1’ll tell you something.” 

“ Well, out with it, man, I won’t mention it.” 

“Why, I intend to take Augusta Leyton to 
that ball.” 

Harry laughed loudly. 

“You can't do it, sir. She would n’t go hard- 
ly to save your life.” 

“T don’t believe it; at all events, I shall try; 
but if she won’t go, I’ll take Jenny Conway.” 

“T don’t believe she’ll go either; she cer- 
tainly ought not to, in her state of health.” 

“ Does n’t she go out evenings?” 


“Why, yes, she goes regularly to Church ; but | 
that isn’t like a ball for exposure. She ought | 


not to go there, but I can’t deny her, she seems 
to enjoy it so much. To tell the truth, Leslie, 
I don’t think it would be just the right thing 
to try to get any one, so near death, to do what 
they think wrong. It would be an awful thing 
if she should reproach you with it when she was 
dying.” 


“Nonsense, Harry! The fact is, I don’t think | 
of these things as I used to. I consider this | 
whole affair of religion and the Bible a humbug, | 
that I am not bound to respect more than po- | 


liteness to other people’s prejudices requires.” 
“Well, I can’t say that. I don’t pretend to 
have any religion, but I believe there is such a 


thing, and some day I expect to have it. Take | 


my advice : coax Augusta as much as you like; she 
can stand it; but don’t try to persuade Jenny 
Conway; though, to be sure,” he added, with a 
hearty laugh, “ would n’t it be fun to have some 
of our aristocratic young ladies scold?” 

“If Augusta won’t go, you may depend upon 
it, I shall take Jenny,” said Leslie, firmly, and 
the two young men parted. 

Leslie Grantham knew his own power. He 
knew Augusta Leyton loved him, although such 
words had never passed between them. Her 
indifference had provoked him, even though he 
knew it was assumed, and he had, angrily, resolv- 
ed to punish her for it; but in his heart he loved 
her dearly, and had come back resolved to offer 


her his hand. He was determined to overcome | 


any scruples she might have to prevent her join- 
ing in his pleasures, and if he could not do so 
in time to get her to go with him to the ball, 





he would, to annoy her, take her pretty pro- 
tégé. For the same generous reason, that is, to 
annoy Augusta, he concluded that before she re- 
turned, he would pay enough attention to Jenny 
to set people talking, a thing which was, he 
knew, very easily done in the little town of Cliff- 
dale. Thus it was that he attended the prayer 
meeting and escorted Jenny home, and thus it 
was that nearly every day of the succeeding two 
weeks found him visiting her. Poor Jenny 
could not tell whether his visits made her most 
happy or miserable. It was a proud delight to 
think one so influential and attractive was 
pleased with her. Her mother was so delighted, 
the girls with whom she had associated so en- 
vious, and the haughty young ladies who had 
never seemed to notice her before, looked at her 
with so much curiosity when they met her. It 
was like some of the beautiful romances she had 
read; but on the other hand, she felt how pow- 
| erless she was, to defend her cherished religion 
from his artful attacks. Her ignorance was no 
match for his sophistry. Point after point was 
brought up and debated in a way that left her 
bewildered and doubting. Her troubled con- 
science told her she was doing wrong; that she 
had no right to listen to the sneers and argu- 
ments of one who reviled her blessed Lord; that 
her weakness might be her strongest weapon, if 
she used it as she should, and frankly told him 
| he must not talk so; that she would not argue 
upon points which he had studied but she had 
never thought of. But from this she shrank, 
feeling it would offend him past recall; and how 
could she throw away the beautiful prospects of 
wealth, and ease, and high position which she 
| believed were opening before her? The pathway 
| to heaven, which had looked so straight and plain, 
seemed strangely hedged up, and well did she 
know who it was that constantly placed these 
difficulties before her, yet she had no courage to 
bid him cease; but feebly struggled on, hoping 
| he would some day grow tired of this cruel sport. 
She could not comfort herself in prayer as she 
| had once done; though it was pitiful to see by 
| the feverish color in her cheeks, and the rest- 
| less brilliancy of her eyes, how her relentless 
disease was drawing her unconscious form to the 
| grave. 

It was three days after Augusta Leyton’s re- 
turn before Leslie called to see her. She had 
heard with mingled pain and wonder of his fre- 

| quent visits to Jenny, but had had no opportu- 
| nity of judging for herself what they meant, for 
her mother’s feeble health made it difficult for 
| her to leave home much after so long an ab- 
| sence, and Jenny did not hurry to see her as 
| she would once have done. Perhaps her moth- 
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er’s illness was not all that kept her from Mrs. 
Conway’s poor little house. It may be that the 
feeling that Leslie would hear of it if she went, 
and would imagine that she wished to discover 
upon what terms he and Jenny really stood, had 
something to do with it, for her innate delicacy 
and maiden pride shrank from such a revelation. 
At all events, she did not go, and when he called 
came forward with calm, untroubled brow, to 
meet him. He held her hand for an instant 
while he fixed his piercing eyes upon her face. 
What did he see there, which so impressed him 
with the feeling that she had changed since last 
they met? The features were the same; the 
smooth, white forehead and soft, round cheeks 
were all unchanged; the luxuriant, dark hair 
had its wonted graceful flow toward the massive 
coil at the back of her head, and she had the 
same air of high-bred ease, which had always 
characterized her. Yet there was a change. 
The haughty toss of the head, and the scornful 
curl of the red lips had disappeared, and a softer, 
gentler light shone in her dark, earnest eyes. 
With a faint blush she turned from his keen 
glance, and asked him to be seated. They con- 
versed for an hour very pleasantly; spoke of 
what had transpired in Cliffdale since he left, 
and of what was taking place in the great world, 
but neither of them mentioned Jenny. At 
length, he asked her if she would attend the 
ball with him. One quick, questioning look she 
gave into his face, then her eyes were again 
bent on her embroidery, and she answered, qui- 
etly, “ No, thank you.” There was nothing but 
the gentlest politeness in the quiet attitude and 
calm voice, yet he was perfectly nonplused. He 
did not wish to show vexation; he had, he 
thought, an answer prepared for every objection 
she could possibly raise, but she made none, and 
his long list of arguments seemed likely to be 
useless. 

“Can’t you give me a reason for so decided a 
refusal?” he said, after a minute's pause. 

“O yes,” she said, pleasantly; “my reason is, 
I should n’t enjoy it; so you must not be of- 
fended, for I would go with you if with any 
one.” 

“Why would n’t you enjoy it?” 

“ Because such parties do n’t suit my taste.” 

“Your taste must have changed since I was 
here.” 

“Yes, it has.” 

Again there was a pause, which Augusta 
broke by asking if he had heard Bayard Taylor's 


last lecture? and the conversation did not again | 


turn on the subject of the ball. How baffled he 
felt, as he turned from the door with her pleas- 
ant “Good-night—call in often while you stay,” 


still lingering in his ear! Had he, indeed, lost 
much of his power over her? With Jane Conway, 
to whom he next morning gave a similar invita- 
tion, the case was quite different. She hesitated, 
“did not know; was afraid it would not be 
right.” “Why, what was wrong? she need not 
dance unless she chose, he would promise not to 
urge her.” “No, she knew she need not dance; 
but still—”’ “ Well, there was surely no harm 
in watching other people do so; she was n’t so 
dreadfully pious that it would hurt her eyes to 
watch graceful movements, was she?” “No, 
but—but—people would talk.” “ Well, let them 
talk; had she no mind of her own that she must 
be controlled by other people’s ideas of right 
and wrong?” “Yes, she had a mind of her 
own, and it really did not seem quite right for 
Church members to go to such places.” “There 
it was; that was the mistake so many pious 
people made; they thought they were going to 
reform the world by holding themselves aloof 
from it; but that was no way; hermits never 
did their fellow-beings any good, and it wasn’t 
saying much for her religion, or its Author, if it 
could not endure so slight a trial as this. He 
would be like the angel that was with Daniel 
in the lions’ den; he would see that no one ate 
her up, or said any thing very funny to her.” 
“O, she was not afraid,” she said, with a blush; 
“but she did n’t believe she was well enough; 
she had coughed a great deal lately, and had bad 
night-sweats.” “Well, she must n’t expose her- 
self; must wear thick stockings and a high- 
necked dress, and he did not believe it would 
hurt her. She should ride to the hotel and back 
and be warmly wrapped while out in the night 
air.” 

And Jenny went; went spite of her mother’s 
protestations that she feared “it would kill her, 
and any way it would make folks talk, and likely 
as not she would be turned out of Church.” 
The poor child had many misgivings herself, and 
nothing but the belief that in thus taking her 
with him in public, he meant to show to his friends 
that he was not ashamed of her, made her per- 
sist in going. She did not enjoy herself when 
there. Her plain, high-necked delaine looked 
strangely out of place, amid the richly-tinted 
silks and tissues by which she was surrounded, 
and the elegantly-dressed young ladies did not 
notice her except by haughtily disdainful looks. 
The gentlemen were a little more condescending, 
but even they seemed to consider her totally out 
| of place, and some half-whispered remarks which 
| she heard about “poor upstarts,” and “religion 
| which lasted till a rich beau came along,” com- 
| pleted her humiliation. Leslie had seemed to 
| do what he could to shield her, and she turacd 
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to look for him, but he was dancing with a 
young lady whose gauzy pink dress was trimmed 
and looped with flowers, and on whose white 
arms rich gems were gleaming. Heart-sick and 
homesick, she managed to slip through the 
crowd and get into the hall, and from there 
through an open door out intd the piazza. It 
was bitter cold there. Her slender form shrank 
before the piercing wind, but any thing was better 
than to go back among the scornful ones whose 
revels she could watch through the lofty win- 
dows. Here, when the dance was over, Leslie, 
after much anxious searching, found her and 
urged her to come in. She was weeping bitterly, 
and with choking sobs she begged that he would 
take her home. “ Certainly, certainly,” he said, 
“T will take you home whenever you say so, but 
do come in out of the cold. Poor child, how 
cold your hands are!” He gently drew her 
along to the dressing-room, trying to soothe her 
as he went, and left her there while he attended 
to having his sleigh brought out, The drive 
home was soon accomplished, and she hurried 
into the house. Shivering, conscience-smitten, 
humiliated, and wretched, she crept to her bed; 
and so ended Jenny Conway’s first and last ball. 

“ Miss Augusta, mother wants to know if you 
won’t come to see Jenny as soon as you can: 
she’s sick.” 

“What is the matter with her?” 

“Why, its hemmer—something. I forget what 
the doctor calied it—but she’s spittin’ blood.” 

“Spitting blood! is she confined to her bed ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, she can’t raise her head up at all.” 

“ How long has she been sick?” 

“Only this mornin’, I guess; any way she 
went to the ball last night.” 

“Went to the ball! Jenny went to the ball! 
Surely you are mistaken.” 

“No, ma’am, I am not; she went with Mr. 
Grantham ; he brought his nice sleigh and took 
her, real stylish.” 

For a moment Augusta Leyton stood looking 
in pained astonishment at the little girl, then 
she went away, and silently putting on her hood 
and shawl, accompanied her home. Her heart 
sank as she entered the sick girl’s lowly room 
and looked at the pale, blood-stained lips and 
mildly-brilliant eyes; but a gesture from Dr. 
Roice waved her to be calm. 

“Why, Jenny,” she said, tenderly kissing her, 
“T am sorry to find you so ill.” 


“QO, Miss Augusta,” she whispered, with a | 


look of terror, “do you think I’m dying?” 

“Any agitation may be fatal; you must be 
quiet,” replied the Doctor before Augusta could 
speak. 


“Yes, I will,” she said; but still the plead- 
ing, terrified eyes were fixed on the friend who 
bent tearfully over her, as though with her lay 
the fiat of life or death. Again the blood oozed 
up between the white lips, and Augusta, gently 
wiping it away, said in a low, impressive tone: 

“No, Jenny, I do not believe you are dying 
now. I think God will spare you to us for a 
time at least.” 

“That is all I ask,” she faintly gasped; “just 
enough time to make my peace with Heaven. 
I am very tired of earth.” 

She turned her head feebly on one side, and 
such an expression of utter weariness crept over 
the young face as made Augusta Leyton’s tears 
fall spite of her efforts at self-control, and Harry 
Roice’s eyes were not free from moisture. Mrs. 
Conway entered the room at that moment, look- 
ing quiet and subdued, like one who has struggled 
with grief and obtained the mastery. The Doc- 
tor looked searchingly at her. 

“Can you be composed if I let you stay now?” 

“Yes,” she said; and looking into that pale, 
suffering face, he knew she would do so, and did 
not again insist on her leaving the room. Si- 
lently he motioned Augusta out of the room. 

“Miss Augusta,” he said, “that girl has so 
much faith in you that you can do more for her 
than any one else.” 

“What can I do?” 

“Why, set her mind at ease about going to that 
ball. I suspect she thinks by doing so she has 
ruined her soul, and her fright makes her much 
worse. If she is relieved from terror, she may 
live some days, and even weeks, but I fear not 
longer.” 

“Shall I talk with her now ?” 

“No, not till this attack is over; she has a 
violent hemorrhage of the lungs; there was a 
while that it seemed impossible to check it.” 

“Did she seem to enjoy herself last night ?” 

“Enjoy herself! no, indeed; I never saw any 
creature so forlorn. I should say that instead 
of taking sinful pleasure, as I suppose she thinks 
she did, she was doing penance for some un- 
| known crime. I must go now, but will be back 
in an hour; two at farthest. Can you stay till 
| then?” 

“ Yes, certainly, I will stay,” and with a set- 
tled gravity on her face she went back and took 
her place by the sick girl. 

“You must not talk,” she said, firmly, when 
| Jenny would have spoken. “Put your trust in 
God, and if you feel that you have done any 
| thing wrong, remember how readily your mother 
| would grant forgiveness when you ask it, and 
judge your Heavenly Father by her.” 

| “Pray,” whispered Jenny; and Augusta 
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Leyton kneeled, and in her low, sweet voice 
prayed that the God of heaven would look in 
tender mercy on the sorrowing one before him; 
that if possible her life might be spared, but 
that she might be resigned to his holy will, 
whatever that might be, and be enabled to say 
from the depths of her heart, “To live is Christ, 
but to die is gain.” 

By afternoon Jenny seemed a little better; 
and toward evening she was permitted by Dr. 
Roice to send, as she all day wished to do, for 
Leslie Grantham. He came immediately, for he 
had heard of her illness, and had had many 
misgivings as to how far he might be account- 
able for it. Very much like a convict he felt, 
when he entered the room where Augusta was 
sitting with one hand shading her eyes and the 
other resting on the bed, where Jenny lay sleep- 
ing. Two children sat whispering by the fire, 
and Mrs. Conway stood at the foot of the bed, 
silently looking at its occupant. Jenny’s face 
was colorless as that of the dead. The long 
lashes lay on her white cheeks and her blood- 
less hands rested helplessly on the counterpane, 
which slightly rose and fell with a faint breath- 
ing. He thought of the shy, sweet blushes with 
which she had greeted him scarce twenty-four 
hours before, and how he had been warned that 
she was not well enough for such exposure. But 
he had persisted. By the power of his superior 
will, he had put down her feeble objections and 
made her go where he knew she did not wish 
to, and now he looked upon the result. Mrs. 
Conway came forward and gave him a chair. 
Augusta looked up and bowed, and then a si- 
lence, fearful to him, ensued. 

“Is she any better?’ he whispered, when it 
became unendurable. 

“A little, I think,” replied the mother. 

“When was she attacked?” 

“About four this morning.” 

“T feared last night she had taken cold,” he 
said, with an effort at frankness. “I left her a 
few minutes, and while I was gone she went 
out on the cold piazza with nothing around 
her.” 

No answer; again that dreadful silence. Sud- 
denly Jenny opened her eyes and glanced around. 
Her eyes rested on him with an expression of 
doubt, which gradually cleared away, and she 
motioned him to her side. He came forward and 
bent to hear her words. 

“Give me back my Savior,” she whispered. 

“ What did you say?” he said, scarce crediting 
his senses. 

“Give me back my Savior,” she repeated, al- 
most fiercely. “Day after day you have filled 
my mind with doubts and arguments, till now ’— 





she stopped for breath and then went on—“till 
now, when I try to trust in God, I have to stop 
to wonder if there is a God. Take away these 
doubts! give me back my Savior, or else, or 
else””—her head rolled feebly on the pillow, her 
eyes were fixed on the ceiling above her—“ or 
else give me something that shall take his place 
and sustain me in death.” 

What could he say? he trembled from head 
to foot. If worlds had been his how gladly 
would he have given them, to take back the 
events of the past few weeks; to recall the ar- 
guments by which he had shaken the faith of 
the unlettered girl, and rid himself of the fear- 
ful responsibility she had cast upon him! Au- 
gusta leaned forward. 

“No man can remove your doubts, dear Jen- 
ny; you must ask God to do that.” 

“He will not, he will not,” said the poor girl, 
with a look of agony; “he has left me; I put 
him to an open shame.” 

“ But he is tender and merciful, and he knows 
how you were tempted.” 

“Yes, I was tempted,” said Jenny, more qui- 
etly, the tears rolling over her white cheeks. “I 
thought I was going to be so rich and so happy, 
but if I had n’t been wicked I don’t suppose that 
would have been any temptation to me.” 

“Yes, it would; don’t you remember our Sav- 
ior was tempted in just that way ?” 

“No, I don’t remember; is it in the Bible?” 

“Yes, you know how it tells how Satan of- 
fered to give him the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them ?” 

“TI thank you for your comparison, Miss Ley- 
ton,” said Leslie, hotly; a flush of anger, for the 
moment, checking his remorse. 

Augusta did not heed him; she went on, 
steadily. 

“You long to have these clouds pass away, 
to be enabled to realize once more that you are 
a child of God?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you know that he has said, ‘ Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled;’ and St. John 
says, ‘And ye know that he was manifested to 
take away our sins?” 

“Yes, if the Bible’s true; but he does n’t be- 
lieve it is.” 

“All good people believe it, and your own 
heart telis you it is true, does it not?” 

“T don’t know what I believe,” she answered, 
wearily. 

The outer door opened, and the next moment 
Dr. Roice entered the bedroom and approached 
the bed. 

“She has been talking too much,” he said, as 
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he looked at the exhausted face of his patient; 
“no more of that to-night.” 

Augusta gave him her place, and going into 
the adjoining room, stood by the fire. She was 
followed by Leslie. 

“Are you going to stay here to-night?’ he 
asked. 

re,” 

“Then I must say good-night.” 

“Good-night,” she answered, without raising 
her eyes. 

“ Augusta,” he said, suddenly, “you are too 
severe; you ought to be more merciful.” 


“Tt is not from me you should ask mercy; it | 


is from God,” she replied, looking steadily into 
the fire. 

Again his anger rose; it seemed to him they 
were trying to lay her death at his door, and it 
may be his own heart did not exculpate him. 

“You seem to attach a great deal of import- 


ance to her going to that ball,” he said, “but | 
Dr. Roice told me that merely hurried on the | 


attack ; and as for her religion, it was n’t worth 
much if that would hurt it.” 

“Tt isn’t merely that,” she answered, calmly. 
“These past three weeks, she tells me, you have 
steadily plied her with inuendoes and arguments 
against the Bible, till now, with death approach- 
ing, her mind is all in chaos. I would ask you 
now, as she tried to do, what will you give her 
ni exchange for the hope which you have in a 
great measure taken from her?” 

“TI don’t believe I have taken any hope from 
her; and in accusing me of doing so, you say I 
am more powerful than He who gave it.” 

“No, I do not. God is able to keep his own, 
and he will do it whenever they appeal to him ; 


but she was dazzled by your position and listened | 


to you. That was her sin; she feels it now, and 
is suffering the consequence. It must needs be 
that offenses come, but woe to that man by whom 
they come,” she added, her clear eyes looking 
fearlessly into his. 

“T only told her my opinions, and I am not 
responsible for them,” he said, apologetically. 
“Of what do you accuse me?” 

“Of using the gifts which a bountiful Father 
has bestowed upon you, as weapons against one 
of his feeble children.” 

“How? I do not understand you.” 

“God has given you talents, education, wealth, 
and high position, and instead of using them in 
his service, you have used them to try to de- 
stroy one who was destitute of them all. Was 
not that cowardly ?” 
the old, disdainful curl visited her lips. He 
frowned darkly and clinched his hand. 

“I am not responsible to you for my words, 


she said, and for an instant | 


Miss Leyton. You take advantage of your sex 
to say what no man would dare utter.” 

She did not answer; she feared she had gone 
too far, and stood looking sadly into the fire. 

“You are so good at quoting texts, could n’t 
you give me the benefit of some more?” he con- 
tinued, scornfully. 

“Yes,” she said, speaking more gently than 
she had done. “I thought of one and looked 
for it this afternoon when I was talking with 
Jenny. I will not tell it to you for fear | make 
you angry; but if you wish to see it you will 
find it in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, 
sixth verse. I must go back to Jenny now, so 
good-night.” 

She turned and left him, and he went home 
in no enviable state of mind. He took a Bible 
with him to his own room, and looked for the 
text Augusta had spoken of. 

“But whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones which believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depths of the 
sea.” 

No wonder she had feared to repeat it; but 
here, in the solitude of his room, with no one to 
answer, no need to keep up his pride and dig- 
| nity, he bowed his head in his hands, and won- 
dered if the text really applied to him. Jenny 
certainly was, or had been, one of the little ones 
who believed in Christ. True, it was a delu- 
sion, but it was one he would never again at- 
| tempt to break. What would he not perform, 
to do as she had bidden him, and restore to her 
her undoubting faith in God and the Scriptures ! 
And then he remembered that she had demanded 
| of him that if he would not do this, he should 
give her something in its place. What should 
it be? 

Ay, Leslie Grantham! and thou, too, reader, 
if thou art like him, an infidel, think well before 
you strive to take from any weary, wildered soul 
the lamp which is to light, the staff which is to 
support it through the valley of death; think, 
we say, what you have to offer in exchange. 
His bowed head still rested in his hands, and 
the frightful soul-questioning still went on. 
“Should he go and repeat his hollow, philo- 
sophical treatises to her? Should he reiterate 
the arguments of Hume, and Paine, and Vol- 
taire? He would not be permitted to do so; 
but if he were, what then? When he had suc- 
ceeded in loosing her last trembling hold on sal- 
vation, what should he give to her grasp? When 
| he had thrown her, helpless and alone, out on 
| the wild waste of waters, how should he rescue 
her? by what means approach to aid and com- 
fort her? Must he stand voiceless by and catch 
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the last reproachful gleam of her eye, the last 
despairing shriek of her soul as she made the 
fatal plunge? Surely, surely her God would not 
suffer her to be lost because her mind was too 
feeble to resist his. Her God! Did he believe 
there was such a being? If there was, he was 
also his God, and would condemn him for his 
wasted powers, his misspent life, and the woe he 
had brought upon Jenny Conway.” 

But did he believe? “Yes, he did.” The an- 
swer came strong, clear, and full; beyond his 
powers of contradiction. Beneath all his soph- 
istry, beneath the subterfuges with which he had 
deceived even himself, completely smothered and 
for a long time undreamed of, lay the belief, the 
unalterable conviction that there was a God, and 
that the Bible was his revelation of himself to 
man. And yet, what had he done? He had 
endeavored to persuade a simple-hearted, gentle 
girl, who was humbly striving to walk in the 
path of duty, whose childhood had been sad- 
dened by the harshness of a drunken father, 
whose dawning womanhood had been darkened 
by poverty and disease, that truth was false- 
hood, and to effect his evil purpose had not 
scrupled to profess for her a regard he did not 
feel. True, he had made no such profession with 
his lips; but he knew his actions had spoken 
for him, and his awakened conscience refused to 
avail itself of any such subterfuge. He had 
called himself high-minded and honorable, and 
carried himself loftily among his fellow-men. 
Honorable! he honorable! In his deep abase- 
ment he felt that there was not a good or noble 
trait in his character. For hours he paced his 
room in agony, his sins, his errors, passing in 
frightful review before him; the just wrath of 
an offended God seeming to hang over his head, 
and the ever-recurring memory of Jenny Con- 
way coming to torture him. At length, he 
kneeled down, and while his strong frame quiv- 
ered with uncontrollable emotions, he prayed. 
For what? for himself? no—but that God would 
in mercy undo what he had done, and enable 
the dying girl to feel once more at peace with 
him. He resolved that he would go to her the 
next day; tell her how entirely changed were 
his views, and beg her to forget all the doubts 
he had so carefully instilled into her mind. He 
did so; but we have already occupied more space 


than we wished, and will not linger upon any | 


of their many conversations. Suffice it to say, 
that Jenny’s fears were at length all removed, and 
she died in the full triumphs of a living faith. 
Five weeks after the great ball in Cliffdale, Jen- 
ny Conway lay smiling sweetly in her coffin. 
The little, tired hands rested lightly on the 
peaceful heart, and the widowed mother, who 


| 
would never again know want while Leslie 
Grantham lived, wept quiet, subdued tears by 
the form of her dead darling. All Cliffdale vis- 
ited the drunkard’s child that day; for it was 
known how she had taken the cold which brought 
on this last fatal attack, and young, thoughtless 
girls, to whom life had seemed but a gala-day, 
| dropped bitter tears on her inanimate face, as 
they remembered how their chilling words had 
| driven her delicate form out into the frosty air 
that February night. Many resolutions of fu- 
| ture usefulness and kindly charity were formed 
by her side that day; resolutions, whose fruits 
shall only be known when the graves give up 
their dead. In her life, she had been diffident 
and unnoticed; in her death, she accomplished 
| much for the cause of her Redeemer. Leslie 
| Grantham, now an earnest seeker after truth, 
| vowed, as he stood with folded arms and com- 
| pressed lips, looking down upon the placid face 
that his life should be devoted to strengthening 
the weak and sustaining the feeble. 
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TO A NIGHT-BLOOMING FLOWER. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND, 





O, SWEETLY dost thou smile on us at eve, 
Dear little flower ! 

Wrapped in thy royal drapery away, 

While other blooms flaunt gayly through the day 
Thou waitest for the sober hour 


When Nature, weeping, gently folds around 

The fevered earth 
Her arms of rest. Then, like a breath of heaven, 
Thy fragrant odor scents the air of even, 

Sweet flow’ret of the twilight birth! 


How shall I speak? How clothe my busy thoughts 
Of thee, to-night? 

Can subtile essence, by which mind is stirred, 

To cold and measured phrases be transferred, 
And throb and burn in lines of light? 


Thought hath its vehicle of words, ’tis true, 
Its outward token; 

But poor, indeed, must be that human heart 

That hath no secret wealth—no hidden part— 
No depths unfathomed and unspoken. 


A touch, however light, a sound too faint 

For mortal ears, 
A perfume, wandering on the breeze, may move 
The ductile springs of memory or love, 

And call forth answering smiles or tears. 


Earth has its shadowy hours—its seasons dark, 
With grief and pain, 
Life’s stars are often draped with misty shrouds, 
But here and there, despite the heavy clouds, 
At night, thank God! a few flowers bloom. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PRINCESS—HELENA 
LOUISA, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





HE character of the Duchess of Orleans is 

one of remarkable purity and _ loveliness. 
Amid the splendors of the French Court, it 
shone forth conspicuously. And subsequently, 
when Louis Philippe was driven from the throne 
and the kingdom, trials, humiliation, and exile, 
instead of dimming the brightness of that char- 
acter, shed upon it additional luster. 

Helena Louisa Elizabeth, daughter of Louis 
Frederick, Grand-duke of Mecklenberg, was born 
January 24, 1814. Her mother, Caroline of 
Weimar, was descended from parents eminently 
endowed, and was herself eminent for social and 
intellectual charms. When the little Helena 
was only two years of age her mother died. Be- 
fore her death, however, solicitous about the 
future of her children, she recommended to her 
husband her cousin, the Princess Augusta, of 
Hamburg. The excellence of the choice proved 
a full justification of what might to some seem 
an impropriety. Soon after his marriage to the 
Princess Augusta her father died. It was then 
that the wisdom of the dying mother’s selection 
was manifested. The noble step-mother retired 
from society, and gave herself up to the educa- 
tion of the little orphans cast upon her care. 
She was devoted, especially, to Helena, the only 
daughter; and she in turn attached herself to 
her step-mother from the first, and till the close 
of life did not cease to cherish for her the deep- 
est filial affection. 

From her earliest childhood she was frail, sen- 
sitive, spiritual. There was an entire forgetful- 
ness of self, and a perfect simplicity of character 
which charmed and attached all who had any 
acquaintance with her. Her sensitive nature 
entered into the sorrows of the afflicted, and 
nothing delighted her more than to minister to 
the wants of the poor and to instruct the children 
of her dependents. They came to her in crowds, 
and over them, even while a child, she exerted 
a powerful influence. When she was about 
twelve years of age the sudden death of a dear 
friend deeply affected her. It gave to her coun- 
tenance a tinge of melancholy, which subsequent | 
sorrows deepened and made permanent. 

Up to the age of thirteen her education had | 
been conducted in private—almost in solitude. 
Living, for the greater part of the year, in the | 
country, either at Doberan, on the borders of the | 
Baltic, or at Plushon, which belonged to the 
hereditary Grand-duke, the young Princess knew, 
vat of her own family, only her professors, men 





of rare merit in Germany, and the excellent and 
distinguished women, whom her mother had 
placed over her when she was eighteen months 
old, and who, up to her marriage, never left her. 
To this contemplative life she owed an intel- 
lectual cultivation, rare in any woman, and sim- 
ple tastes, which were sources of a thousand 
delights in the course of her changeful destiny. 
Accustomed to live in a sort of intimacy with 
Nature, she penetrated the beauty of its varied 
objects as well as its completeness. A bright 
day, a walk in some beautiful place, or the sight 
of flowers that she loved to gather, afforded her 
joy in childhood, and gave her moments of pleas- 
ure in after life. It is, no doubt, not a little 
due to her being so thoroughly imbued with a 
love of Nature, that the native simplicity of her 
character remained unaffected by the social in- 
fluences to which she was subjected in the Im- 
perial Court. 

The events of 1830, which placed Louis Phil- 
ippe on the throne of France, deeply interested 
the young Princess, then only sixteen years of 
age. Her svmpathies were entirely with the 
movement, and it was thus that the Orleans 
family was impressed upon her heart long before 
she had any thought that it would one day be 
her own. She had been accustomed to speak 
the French language from her infancy; but now, 
French literature assumed a higher importance 
in her estimation, and her studies were almost 
altogether prosecuted in that language. 

Soon after this, her mother was taken seri- 
ously ill. The daughter watched over her with 
unceasing care, fearing lest she should be left an 
orphan a second time. She seldom left the sick- 
chamber, and saw very few persons. Among 
those few happened to be the French Minister, 
M. Bresson, then at Toeplitz. He was so at- 
tracted by the superiority of her intellect and 
the graceful simplicity of her character, that he 
never lost the impression made upon him. This, 
in part, paved the way to another event in her 
history. 

In 1832 her brother Albert had a dangerous 
fall, while visiting a ruin in the environs of Jena. 
He was carried to Mecklenberg, and after lan- 
guishing several months, died. During all this 
time Helena was by his side, spending days and 
nights in hopeless agony—stifling her own grief 


| that she might aid him in bearing his sufferings, 


and Jead him to die with resignation. The traces 


| of this affliction were deeply graven upon her 


heart. 

Seven years later, on the anniversary of her 
brother’s death, and when surrounded by every 
source of worldly happiness, she wrote: “This 
date will remind you of the great trial that 
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marked it. The Lord has richly blessed me since 
that sad epoch; he has been a friend and pro- 
tector, granting me happiness I never conceived 
of; although my youth never recovered from the 
shock it then received, tears have borne their 
blessed fruit; I felt it would be so then, and, 
thanks be to God, I feel it now. I have learned 
to love his holy will, even when it tries me, and 
to resign myself to it cheerfully.” The Winter 
following her brother’s death, she passed in en- 
tire solitude, relieved only by efforts to restore 
the health and revive the fortitude of her moth- 
er, now doubly dear, and by ministrations to the 
poor and suffering. 

Helena Louisa was already twenty-two when 
the young Duke of Orleans sought. first her ac- 
quaintance, and then her hand. Her remaining 
brother, the Grand-duke of Meck!enberg, was 
not favorably disposed to the alliance. To the 
young Duke of Orleans there could be no per- 
sonal objections. But he had not fully coincided 
with his sister’s views of the events of 1830; 
and then, too, he had doubts, fully justified by 
subsequent events, as to the permanency of the 
Orleans family in the occupation of the throne 
of France. The Princess herself was not igno- 
rant of the perils; but she was not deterred by 
them. The noble character of the young Prince 
won her admiration—her love ; and she resolved 
to share his perils and to be his co-worker in 
accomplishing the grand mission Providence 
seemed to have placed before him. This determ- 
ination received the seal of her mother’s appro- 
bation. On the 25th of May, 1837, Helena 
Louisa passed the frontier of France under a 
triumphal floral arch. She was received at Fon- 
tainbleau in great state. “It was a touching 
scene,” says one, writing from the place. “The 
young Princess has a truly royal bearing ; though 
so youthful and even childlike in her appear- 
ance, she seems to govern all around her. Her 
countenance admirably accords with her intellect 
and character; it is an index of her soul; her 
eyes are radiant with intelligence and anima- 
tion ; it would be impossible to conceive of more 
dignity and ease of manner, void of boldness. 
The Princess’s attention did not seem in the 
least distracted by the profusion of rich attire, 
jewels, and laces, There was some anxiety felt 
concerning the arrival at Paris, in the midst of 
these displays and vanities. But all were or- 
derly and animated. At the moment of enter- 
ing the Tuileries, she arose with childlike curi- 
osity in the caleche to catch a coup d’eil of the 
place, and the impression her appearance made 
upon the spectators was a most happy one. She 
never lost self-possession for a moment, and I 
believe that God reigns in the very depths of 





her heart, She impresses the imagination like 
those Princesses in fairy tales, led by good genii 
into brilliant palaces.” 

A letter, written on the first anniversary of her 
marriage—May 30, 1838—reveals so much of her 
life and character, the depth of her sentiments, 
and the ardor of her feeling, that we reproduce it 
entire: “To-day, my heart is more filled with 
gratitude and happiness than ever. One hails 
the anniversary of such a day with ever-new 
emotion. How different is this from that of the 
past year! Behold all my hopes realized, and 
new ones attracting me to the future; a deep 
and true affection, that I did not then surmise, 
filling my heart, my position in accordance with 
the desires of my family, established upon a solid 
foundation, and an approaching hope, binding 
me to the hearts of the country, all these are 
subjects of gratitude; a few of them we antici- 
pated, but they are more numerous than your 
fond heart and mother’s ever conceived, and 
more than I had ever dreamed of. It is two 
o'clock. At this moment, a year ago, I was in 
the midst of the pomp and glory of the wedding 
festival. What gifts were showered upon me! 
Since then, thanks be to God, I have learned to 
regard luxury with sufficient indifference, ex- 
cepting what is granted me, according to its true 
value. Then the evening, with its successive 
ceremonies, that agitated my mind, yet fixed my 
happiness. O, what remembrances! what dif- 
ference! Let us together thank God, who has 
loaded me with benefits, and placed such a noble, 
important aim before me in life. It seems as if 
God is granting me too much happiness ; I feel 
that it surpasses all that I merit, yet accept it 
with gratitude, since he sends it.” 

After the birth of the Count Paris, her ardent 
nature again poured forth itself in a letter to 
the Archduchess: “How merciful God is! 
Raise your heart with mine in devout thanks; 
it has sounded the depths of my happiness. Yes, 
your child is the happiest of mothers; her heart 
is too small to retain its delights. A new world 
is unfolded to me; a child to cherish, with t#® 
hopes of a people to be realized in that child. 
The task is great, is noble; may God grant us 
his wisdom, his light!” The birth of a second 
son, the Duke de Chartres, added to her ma- 
ternal joy. Her appreciation of her charge and 
the manner in which she met its responsibilities, 
will best appear in an extract from another let- 
ter: “You know,” she says, “that nature has 
always a great influence over me. I find that 
we can not sufficiently identify ourselves with it 
by observation. God speaks to the heart in its 
admirable manifestations. I think it good to 
cultivate a taste for it in the minds of children ; 
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in admiring nature, they learn to adore the Cre- 
ator. You are right in believing that I do not 
allow a fine sunset or moonlight to pass by, 
without leading the hearts of my children to 
Him who made these wonders of nature. The 
emotions of the beautiful must be developed in 
these young minds. Yesterday I summoned all 
my resolution to separate Robert from me, and 
to leave him in his new lodgings near Paris. It 
was a sort of triumphal promenade that wrung 
my heart. Paris ran joyously on before me, 
while I led the little one; my mother and at- 
tendants followed me. I had the pleasure of 
putting the poor child to sleep. I earnestly 
recommended him to Madame G., who has 
charge of the dormitories, and gave Paris his 
supper; he is as lovely as an angel. I love such 
an evening; it calms the agitations of the heart. 
I now enjoy few such, for I endeavor to satisfy 
the demands of society as far as possible. The 
minds of the children expand more freely when 
alone with their parents. I endeavor to be alone 
with my son as much as possible. To-day I 
went with him to Neuilly; I reclined upon his 
couch, and he slept in my arms while I showered 
You should see 
O, the 


a thousand caresses upon him. 
how affectionate and thoughtful he is. 
happiness of a bourgeois mother!” 

The American reader will be all the more in- 
terested in both mother and sons, when he re- 
members that twenty years later, upon the 
breaking out of the great rebellion in the United 
States, these sons, now grown to manhood, ten- 
dered their services in the cause of Constitutional 
liberty, and served with distinction upon Gen- 
eral M’Clellan’s staff, in front of Washington, and 
also in the Peninsular campaign. State reasons, 
subsequently, occasioned their return to the Old 
World. The Count Paris has since, by marriage, 
united in himself the Bourbon claim to the 
crown of France; and when the Napoleon bub- 


ble shall burst by and by, he will probably be | 


restored to that throne from which his grand- 
father, Louis Philippe, was ejected. 

But to return to our narrative. Her husband, 
the pride and glory of the French nation, had 
just returned from Africa. Of his return she 
writes under date of June, 1840: “Congratulate 
me upon the return of my protector, my friend, 
my life. 
dream. 
only compare it to Paris’s birthday. 


Yesterday was a delightful day. I can 
My heart 


was filled with gratitude and palpitated with joy. | 


Some visitors came, then we were left alone a few 
moments. The little one was in my bed-chamber; 


the door was half open; he entered a little tim- | 


Ls 


idly, yet gave his hand to his father, who thinks 
him much grown. The family withdrew, and we 
Vou. XXI11.—20 


dined. together alone. The little one trotted 
around the table, singing, laughing, and delight- 
ing his father’s heart. It was a precious even- 
ing of intimate communion.” 

The first great cloud of sorrow soon cast its 
shadow over the joyous life of this estimable Prin- 
cess. Her health began to fail, and her physicians 
insisted upon her trying the waters of Plombieres. 
Hither her husband carried her, with tender 
solicitude for her health, in July of 1841. Hav- 
ing made every provision for her comfort, he 
hastened back to resume his duties in the army 
and near the throne. This was on the 7th of 
July. On the 14th, just as the Princess had re- 
turned from a pleasant ramble and was arrang- 
ing her toilet for the dinner table, a domestic 
announced to Madame de Montesquiou that 
General Baudrand wished to see her immedi- 
ately. Astonished at this request, she made her 
repeat it twice. 

“ Madame, he desired you to come down with 
all haste.” 

“ But, Monsieur, you seem greatly agitated.” 

“Madame, I conjure you go down quickly.” 

“O! mon Dieu! what has happened? Has 
the king been assassinated ?” 

“Madame, you might divine all; do not re- 
main so near the Princess; hasten down.” 

She descended, and found the General unable 
to speak, or rise from the chair. He put a let- 
ter into her hands, It contained only four words: 
“The Prince is dead!” How to break the terri- 
ble news to the Princess, was the work of a 
moment. To prepare her mind for the dreadful 
reality, a telegram was prepared ‘announcing his 
serious illness. Its delivery was intrusted to 
Madame Montesquiou. The Princess met her 
as shé ascended the stairs, and said, gayly, 
“What, are you dressed?” But just then dis- 
covering that she was pale, speechless, and im- 
movable, she added, “ What is the matter with 
you ? what has happened ? any misfortune to your 
family?” There seemed to be not the least pre- 
sentiment of evil to herself. It was only when 
Madame Montesquiou so far recovered herself 
as to gasp forth, “I have news for your Royal 





. | 
His absence seems to have been a long 


Highness,” that the Princess recoiled, and even 
| then her husband did not seem to enter her 
| thoughts. 
“Great God! what has happened? my chil- 
| dren, the king?” 
| “ Alas, Madame, the Prince Royal is very ill.” 
| “O, my God! he is dead! I am sure of it! 
tell me.” 
| Then falling upon her knees, she cried: 
“My God! have mercy on me; do not let him 
die! Thou knowest that I could not survive 
him !” 
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After remaining a few moments in prayer, she 
asked to see the dispatch. She closely scruti- 
nized it. 

“This is not the ordinary form of a telegraphic 
dispatch,” said she; and seemed to find a mo- 
mentary relief in the hope that it was not gen- 
uine. The prefect, however, dispelled her doubt. 
She arose with determination, saying, “I will set 
out this moment; perhaps I shall still arrive in 
time to watch beside him.” 

Orders were given for immediate departure, 
and the Princess with her train were soon on 
the way. Soon after midnight it was announced 
that a coach was coming from Paris. “Open, 
open!” she cried; but with gentle force they 
retained her in the coach. At this moment M. 
Chomel, physician to the royal family, came up. 
At the sight of him she uttered a piercing cry. 

“ Monsieur Chomel! the Prince?” 

“ Madame, the Prince is no longer living.” 

“What do you say? No, no, it is impossible. 
What illness could have smitten him? Tell me, 
give me the death blow!” 

“ Alas, Madame, an unparalleled catastrophe— 
a fall from his carriage. He did not recover 
consciousness; a few German words, pronounced 
from time to time, were his only signs of life; 
doubtless a message for your Royal Highness.” 

“No, it can not be! Surely it can not be!” 
Then turning to Madame de Montesquiou, she 
asked, “ But the illness of which you spoke?” 

“Madame, that was only told to prepare 
you.” 

“What! you knew of his death! what cour- 
age you had!” she added, with that delicacy of 
feeling that always characterized her. 

After a sorrowful journey of two nights and 
a day, the party reached Neuilly. 

“O! my dear Helena,” said the King, “ the 
greatest of misfortunes has befallen me in my 
old age.” 

She could only utter a few broken words, 
mingled with heart-breaking sobs, in reply. 

“My dear daughter,” said the Queen, “live 
for us—live for your children.” 

In a few minutes, supported by the King, she 
led the way into the chapel, where the remains 
of her husband were deposited. She kneeled by 
the coffin, already closed, fixed her eyes upon 
the black pall, and spent a short time in prayer. 
Strengthened by prayer, she arose, returned to 
her apartments, and clothed herself in the weeds 
of widowhood, which she never laid aside till 
she herself was borne to the tomb. 

The untimely death of the Duke of Orleans 
seems strangely interwoven with the destiny of 
France. But for that, the subsequent revolu- 
tion, which sent Louis Philippe into exile, and 





opened France to the usurpation of Napoleon 
III, would never have occurred—at least, never 
without a conflict commensurate with the great- 
ness of the stake. If the young Princes, now 
living, possess the capacity and the energy so 
strongly shown in the character of their father, 
we doubt whether the throne of Napoleon does 


not yet rock under the assertion of their rights. _ 


How the Princess received this affliction, and 
its effect upon her, will best appear from her 
letters. Five months after the tragic event she 
writes: “ Yes, the Lord who smites is a merci- 
ful Father. I have an unalterable conviction of 
this, even when I do not experience its conso- 
lations. I am in the midst of a contest that 
exacts blind faith. Sometimes this faith is very 
strong, and then love and hope lighten my heart 
like a ray from above. But again, I feel all the 
weakness of my poor human nature, and can 
not raise my heart to God. What patience God 
has with us! How could we bear the burden 
laid upon us, without him?” 

On the day after the anniversary of her sad 
bereavement she wrote: “The date of this let- 
ter will sufficiently apprise you of my anguish 
in tracing these lines. But, let not your heart 
be troubled; suffer not on my account. Thank 
God for me. He has wonderfully sustained me. 
He has granted me his peace, his presence; he 
has caused me to inhale the perfume of eternity, 
and strengthened and revived my poor, wither- 
ed, stricken heart. My soul is filled with grati- 
tude to God, whose mercy has caused such sweet 
consolations to spring up in the very bosom of 
death, and pours itself out in constant prayer. 
Upon returning here, I cried unto God: ‘Let 
me not falter; leave not my soul to be ship- 
wrecked in despair, upon his touch, when I re- 
alize the nothingness of life, and the mystery 
of eternity.’ God had mercy upon me; he 
granted me grace to weep sweet tears, and, I had 
almost said, tears of joy. My heart was filled 
with the thought of eternal felicity, and seemed 
already raised above the world, above my grief. 
It seemed already in harmony with that beloved 
soul, and to be enjoying his happiness. Peace, 
joy, light, mercy; praises to the thousand times 
merciful God! Such are the experiences of my 
soul; thank Him who has granted me such re- 
alization of his love, in the midst of death!” 
The ecstatic Christian joy, so feelingly described 
in this letter, was attained only after a long and 
agonizing struggle, part of it at the grave of the 
departed Prince. She says, “At the grave I 
again found the Lord. Now I am at peace with 
him, with my cross, ‘with my future upon earth.” 
Struggles, more truly Christian, a faith and a 
love more truly divine, and a hope more sub- 
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stantial and heaven-realizing, are rarely given 
the Christian to enjoy even under the clearer 
illumination of the Protestant faith. Surely a 
world-wide charity becomes the child of God. 

From this time she devoted herself to the ed- 
ucation of her two sons. Her aim was to have 
them educated as their father would have de- 
sired had he lived. Their plays, studies, health, 
morals—all came under her personal purview. 
Nothing affecting them was too great or too 
small not to command her attention. 

She was among the first, in 1847, to read the 
omens of the coming revolution, and thus she 
writes: “I am sad, from the very depths of my 
heart, at the general discontent of the public 
mind, and the discredit it reflects upon the 
higher classes. The evil does not manifest it- 
self in sudden agitation or outbreaks, but in the 
weakness of the rulers and indifference of the 
people. A reaction must take place. A skillful 
hand is necessary to suppress the disease, and a 
sympathetic heart is necessary to heal it. Alas! 
my thoughts dwell only upon one prince, who 
understood this epoch, whose delicate soul felt 
the reaction of his country’s moral sufferings. 
His wisdom would have directed the right. 
France has need of him; but God has taken him 
from her.” She evidently distrusted the wisdom 
and ability of the ministry; she even went so 
far as to lay before the royal family a line of 
policy which she believed best calculated to 
calm the rising tumult and establish the throne. 


But when her own counsels were discarded, she | 
| so much, and riveted by a chain that wounds 


calmly determined to abide the issue, joining her 
fate to that of the family of her husband, in ad- 
versity as well as in prosperity. 

The whirlwind came. The very foundations 
of the throne are crumbling beneath the throes 
of revolution, Even the National Guard reiter- 
ate the shouts of “ Long live the reform!” The 
frightened King says, “I have been a pacific 
king; I will abdicate,” and going into his cab- 
inet he slowly writes: “I abdicate the crown, 
which the national voice called me to wear, in 
favor of my grandson, the Count de Paris. May 
he succeed in the great task that falls upon him 
to-day!” This was on the 24th of February, 
1848. 


be placed upon that of her son. The thrilling 





The Duchess passionately urged the King | 


to withhold his abdication; she besought him, | 


with tears, not to lay upon his grandson, then 


a mere child, a burden he was unable to bear | 


himself. It was of no avail. The King seemed 
to be laboring under the delusion that his ab- 
sence would appease the tumult and leave his 
grandson upon the throne under the direction 
of his mother. 


She, with true maternal instinct, | 


well knew that when the crown was displaced | 
| she wrote concerning them: “I feel inexpressibly 


from the head of Louis Philippe, it was not to 


scenes that followed have already entered into 
history. We need not repeat the graphic pic- 
tures of Lamartine. Through them all the 
Duchess bore herself as the true and heroic 
Christian woman. 

That she escaped with her two sons safely, 
was a matter of devout thanksgiving. She car- 
ried nothing from France except a little money 
hastily gathered, and that was soon expended. 
Reaching Eisenach, she established herself in a 
simple way. Shelter for herself and family was 
all she would accept. Her lofty soul rose above 
all her misfortunes; and on the 20th of May 
she wrote: “A truce to complaints; we are in 
a peaceful valley, where anarchy, which else- 
where rumbles, is still silent. You are apprised 
that I have accepted the hospitality offered by 
my uncle, with such paternal goodness. Our 
habitation is just what we need; the house is 
charming, the country magnificent, the brave 
people discreet and full of sympathy. I bless 
God for having granted me this asylum; but 
sometimes the separation from all those who are 
dear to me, the great distance from that family 
I love so dearly, from that mother whom I ven- 
erate, from that sister, angel of consolation— 
anxiety for the future, poignant remembrances 
of the past, trouble my soul, and make me al- 
most overlook the blessings God still grants. 
Sometimes I feel as if shut up in the very ends 
of the earth, dead yet living, overpowered with 
thirst to devote myself to that country I love 


at each respiration. My existence is but a con- 
tinued mental contest, in which I am animated 
by one single desire—the salvation and happi- 
ness of France. This prayer calms me. We 
must not fall back upon ourselves, but advance, 
unfalteringly, fixing our eyes on high, from 
whence strength and consolation will not always 
be denied.” 

Subsequently, she rejoined the royal family, 
which had taken refuge in England. Her main 
work now was the education of her two sons; 
yet she did not cease to watch over the political 
changes in her beloved France. Louis Philippe, 
in the full possession of his faculties, breathing 
blessings upon his family and uttering prayers 
for France, died at Richmond, England, August 
26, 1850. His youth was spent in exile, and 
in exile he ended his days. It cost the Duchess 
some natural grief to see the prospects of her 
family gradually decline till, to all appearance, 
they became absolutely extinct. Yet she sought 
to create in her boys a noble independence, and 
make them equal to every emergency. In 1857 
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happy in seeing my sons developing according to 
my heart’s desire, strengthened in good, and in 
finding their young souls manifesting an almost 
paternal tenderness for me; taking care of their 
mother as if she had been confided to their solici- 
tude, and in my ill-health rendering me great as- 
sistance. The age of my eldest is, in my esti- 
mation, the most charming in the life of man; 
he has all the candor of early youth, the recti- 
tude of principles not yet shaken, with fresh- 
ness of feeling and an ever-increasing decision 
and desire for constant advancement. Robert, 
though still young, manifests maturity with in- 
fantine purity, and his lively and sometimes 
vehement nature is moderated by daily-increas- 
ing wisdom. You will say, you are blind con- 
cerning your sons. I assure you, I am not; 
recognizing the benedictions God has accorded 
us in the midst of sufferings, is not blindness. 
I shall always be very exacting, and desire that 
they should attain a very high end.” At a later 
period she writes concerning the celebration of 
Paris’s birthday: “God has granted him nine- 
teen years. My heart seemed too small to con- 
tain so much joy; and this beloved child, I am 
confident in saying, that he will never, to the 
end of my days, disappoint my expectations.” 

During her residence in England she several 
times visited the continent with her sons, travel- 
ing through Germany and Italy. These journeys 
conduced to the improvement of her health, and 
gave to her a cheerfulness of spirit even in the 
midst of her personal and family afflictions, 
During the years 1856-57, her health was 
much impaired; and travel failed to restore her 
wonted energies. Still she lived as she had long 
done—for others, for her children. The fervency 
of her religious devotions seemed more intense, 
and a sublime spirituality ever overspread all 
her thoughts and feelings. 

On the first days of May, 1858, the Duke of 
Chartres fell ill. The mother became seriously 
disquieted, and watched over him day and night, 
almost without intermission. As he recovered, 
her strength gave way. She seemed to be af- 
flicted with no particular disease ; but there was 
an entire exhaustion and a lack of power to 
rally, which filled her friends with alarm. Soon 
violent coughing, followed by faintings and 
nervous paroxysms, ensued. Her heart seemed 
to cling to- her sons, and when her physician 
besought her not to talk so much, she said, “ Let 
me at least look at them.” Her feebleness con- 
tinued to increase. On the 17th she was op- 
pressed with a sense of suffocation, and this was 
followed by a sinking into a state almost bor- 
dering upon unconsciousness. While in this 


| 








state, she was heard to pronounce several words . 


in a sort of cantilene rhythm; all that could be 
understood were, “ My parents are interred in a 
purchased piece of ground.” At evening she 
revived, and when her sons retired took her 
accustomed leave—‘God bless you, my chil- 
dren.” These accents are the last left in their 
memory. They left her without apprehension. 
She besought her friends to retire, saying, “I 
believe that I can sleep, sleep weil.” It does 
not seem that immediate decease was anticipated 
by herself. At one time during the night, as 
her physician was carefully feeling her pulse, 
she said, “ You think me, then, very ill?” Al- 
ready disquieted, he evaded the question, and 
replied, “And you, Madame, how do you find 
yourself?” “Not ill; I have often felt this; I 
wish repose.” He left the room for a moment, 
and returned to find her dead. The departure of 
the soul was so noiseless that the two watchers, 


| sitting by with their eyes fixed upon her, had 


not been aware of the change. Many doubted 
whether she was really dead. For four days 
they watched, praying and weeping over the 
loved remains; and then bore them to their 
last home. 

If any of our readers imagine we have indulg- 
ed in eulogy while delineating this pure and 
lovely character, we beg them to study the spirit 
and scope of the excerpts we have taken from 
her letters. They are a true revelation of her. 
In them, what strength of faith, what ardor of 
abiding love! A nobler or purer Christian char- 
acter, whether Protestant or Catholic, the world 
has rarely seen. 
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LIFE OF CHRIST. 


BY SOPHIA TAYLOR GRISWOLD, 
A BaBe lay under the starlit sky, 
In a manger rude, with the oxen nigh; 
And the shepherds knelt, and the mothers dreamed, 
And the angels sang, and the bright star beamed, 
And the hushed earth slept. 


A strange, bright Child, at the purling rills, 
Drank with the herdsmen of Nazareth’s hills; 
And the lowly paused, 'mid their daily cares, 
To dream of angels, seen unawares, 

And the still hours crept. 


A weary one, with his locks dew-wet, 

Walked o’er the waves of Gennesaret, 

And the seamen paled, and the fearful prayed, 

And he spake, “It is I. Be not afraid,” 
And the wild waves slept. 


The Babe, the Child, and the weary One 

On Calv’ry hangs—God’s own dear Son; 

Then earth was shrouded in rayless gloom, 

The rocks were rent, and the sealed tomb, 
And a mother wept. 
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PROMISES, 





BY M. L. SCUDDER, JR. 


HE shuttle of human action flies black and 
forth in the loom of life, and ambition, self- 

interest, love, and pride, the long threads of 
man’s nature, are bound together by the cross- 
ing thread of promises, while the fabric of 
society is woven out. All transactions, not 
only the debt and credit systems, depend upon 
good faith. As it is destroyed earth becomes a 
desert, man a wanderer; as it is established in 
uprightness civilization is advanced, and the 
wilderness smiles. Emerging warily from the 
covering of opposite thickets, savage meets sav- 
age; suspiciously they smoke the pipe of peace, 
and watchfully they retire to don the war-paint 
and sharpen the scalping-knife. For this breach 
of trust the wigwam is their heritage, the dog’s 
life their doom. In the halls of legislation or 
in the marts of trade man sincerely grasps the 
hand of man, and great enterprises go forward, 
and States are established. It is the reward of 
truth. Suppose there were equal energies dis- 
played by both; inthe first case, every one 
working against another, the friction would equal 
the power; in the second, each harmoniously 
performing his part, the object would be attained 
which no one, unaided, would have attempted. 

If, then, in proportion as promises are kept 
society is advanced, how far from the highest 
attainments are we? How long will it be 
before the kid will consent to make his bed 
with the leopard? How long before the sword 
and spear shall be used to plow and prune, 
man believing his fellow-men when they say 
“there shall be peace?” We teach our children 
that we are possessed of a high civilization. 
We call ourselves enlightened. We have no 
word in our language for a position above us, 
and yet do we keep our promises? 

Go down into Wall-street and read the many 
“ ]-promise-to-pays” that are every hour dashed 
off. It is well for our self-esteem, well for our 
confidence in humanity that no statistics re- 
cord how many of these are honored. 
be any worse stigma applied to a business man 
than that he does not pay his debts, any greater 
reproach than that his name adds nothing to 
the value of a note? And yet how many, 
whose brown-stone edifices still inclose luxury, 
have failed without a cent on the debit side! 





Can there | 


Not only in the counting-room are pledges | 


slighted. On velvet sofas fashion and etiquette 


laugh at the simplicity of truth, while they | 


welcome with their choicest smiles deceit if it 
comes successful. Love promises—the most 


sacred bands that can bind human nature to 
human nature—are regarded as slight affairs, 
which a day or a week may revoke. Arabella 
may sigh “yes” to a different young gentleman 
each night in the week, and her friends will 
admire her talents while she forgets the lover 
of Monday in ridiculing the one of Saturday. 
Charles, from a masked battery of side whiskers 
and mustache, fires his smiles at a simple 
maid till she surrenders; then, disregarding the 
conditions, he abandons the ground, seeking 
another victim for a similar attack. Young 
people excuse this trifling with promises because 
it is such good fun. Old people say that the 
young are so full of life. But the fountains of 
pure sympathy that have been choked, the cold 
looks that have become stereotyped on the faces 
of men, tell the effects of flirting on community. 
The sunshine of many a life has become gloom 
forever by passing through the stained glass of 
insincerity, and the thoughtless coquette has to 
answer for many of the sins of this unfeeling 
world. 

Nor are these all. There is a word that 
came into the English language, high up in the 
scale of nobility, that was the symbol of honor 
and wisdom, that was applied only to affairs 
of unsuspected integrity. This word has been 
dragged down till there are few synonyms of 
good that can stand beside it. Politics, which 
once suggested the consummate wisdom and 
undoubted justice by which great men guided 
governments, now calls to mind the unblushing 
squabbles of knaves for petty gain. The lion 
has eaten dust and become a serpent; the eagle 
of the mountain-top is the carrion-crow of the 
valley. There is no term too debasing to be 
associated with politicians, and the man who 
can walk upright with a pure heart among 
them would be the one righteous man of.a 
Sodom. 

But perhaps the word has not changed its 
original meaning, only its associations. It is 
hard to believe that all the bright pages of 
national history conceal deformities such as 
those our own time displays. It is difficult to 
be imagined that events so black could grow 
white in the distance of years. In the political 
wranglings of our own time and our own coun- 
try, is there any obligation so binding that it 
can not be overlooked by unprincipled dema- 
gogues, any promise so sacred that it can not 
be broken by scheming men? Three years ago 
we called ourselves a mighty people. We laid 
our hands on the huge, undeveloped muscles 
of the national arm and said, “ Woe to the 
power which shall call it into action.” Even 








then the most solemn promises were being vio- | 
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lated in the very Capital—the sinews of that 
arm were being paralyzed by those who had 
sworn to uphold it. 

The nation roused herself from her weakness, 
and a hundred thousand of her sons, with false | 
cries of loyalty, with false promises of help in 
this hour of need, fastened themselves, gold- 
craving leeches, on her limbs and drew her life- 
blood. The army contracts of this war are the 
legitimate offspring of the disregard for truth 
which has ruled the people during the years of 
prosperity. For years numbers have been rush- 
ing by short cuts to riches and power. Honor, 
which was the guiding principle of our ances- 
tors, was made of secondary consideration. The 
homage due to honor was made to wealth and 
position, while smoothly and surely, to outward 
observers, we moved to the accomplishment of 
unprecedented successes in civilization. But 
within was wrangling and feverish haste, and from 
the nation’s own sons sprang the monster which, 
“black as night, fierce as ten furies,” now 
threatens her with destruction. Who shall dare 
to say, putting faith in any other power than 
the source of faith, that she shall ever recover 
her position? The boasted destiny of the Amer- 
ican people is becoming the laughing-stock of 
the world. It is to be hoped that we are 
slowly but humbly returning to the secret of 
our former success—not courage, not strength, 
not sagacity, but the rigid adherence to truth, 
the loving of honesty more than the loving of 
power. 

So much for broken promises. There is much 
to regret, much to resolve, but where shall we 
find that to glory in? Happily for us the seeds 
of virtue can never be destroyed, although the 
full flower may be crushed. There are men 
among us who have devoted their lives to the 
keeping of a promise—men who, by some error 
of judgment, becoming involved in business 
calamity, gladly giving up all at the time, have 
consecrated their best efforts to the task of 
paying the uttermost farthing. In such does 
the hope of the nation rest, more than in fleets 
and in armies, in generals and in councilors. 
There are homes in the land, many homes, 
where integrity of character is instilled into the 
rising generation by the ceaseless watchfulness 
of loving care, where the breaking of a promise 
is taught to be a sin, perhaps to be pardoned, 
but never atoned for. In these is the hope of 
the nation. They are not found in the glitter- 
ing streets. They are not reached over marble 
steps, where infidelity enters with foreign fash- 
ion. But, clinging to the rocks of New En- 
gland, or sheltered by western woods, they 
breathe forth the vital air that gives life to the | 





great expectations of the future. The blood 


| that throbs through the heart of our prosperity 


is not the cotton of the South, not the corn of 
the West, not the gold of California. It is 
derived from a nobler source, and flourishes 
equally well on the rock-ribbed Atlantic coast 
or among the Sierras of the Pacific; in the 
wilderness where the Mississippi leaps noisily 
down rapids, or on the low land that its irre- 
sistible flood builds slowly into the gulf. It is 
this faithful regard of sacred promises. 

But we need not stop here, as the greatest 
good which confidence in promises can create in 
the condition of man. The infidel may imagine 
that when every man’s note is at par, and the 
word is a sure forerunner of the deed, that 
happiness can go no further. But even then 
there is a place in human nature not filled, the 
perfection is not worked out. There are other 
promises whose origin is the breath of all life, 
on whose fulfillment rests the truth of the uni- 
verse. In these there must be faith, or all 
happiness is an hallucination, all truth a pass- 
ing dream, all faith a fleeting fancy. The 
divine promises have never failed, and on them 
we found the reality of the present and the 
hope of the hereafter. Sustained by them, we 
toil on untiring, for “our reward is before us, 
and our works do follow us.” The history of 
man commences with one of these promises— 
“Thou shalt bruise his head and he shall bruise 
thy heel.” Through the whole labyrinth of 
succeeding events it has been accomplished. 
Man, created a little lower than the angels, has 
never been dragged by the powers of evil to 
their own level. The head of his nobility has 
ever been above them. The barbarians of the 
darkest ages, denounced by historians as fiends 
and devils incarnate, have, after all, in some 
traits, shown forth the divinity of their human 
nature. In the nineteenth century man has 
attained the highest place which it has been 
permitted him to occupy in righteousness and 
justice, and yet his heel still drags in the dust, 
and the serpent is still there. How the bruised 


heel bleeds! How the unrelenting serpent 
presses it! How continually the promise is 
accomplished! Humanity shall never be over- 


come, mortality shall never entirely triumph, but 
in the fullness of time “this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption: then shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is written, ‘Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory.’” 
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SELF-ESTEEM is often punished by universal contempt. 


| All men are idolaters; some of honor, others of riches, 


Make other men’s shipwrecks seamarks to yourself. 
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THE PENTATEUCH NOT A FABLE; OR, COLENSO’S 
SEcoND AND THIRD Positions KNOCKED FROM UNDER 
Him.—I. The alleged insufficiency of the Court of the 
Tabernacle—The second argument of Bishop Colenso 
to prove the unhistoric character of the Pentateuch, is, 
that the Court of the Tabernacle was insufficient to 
contain the people represented by Moses as being con- 
gregated within it. The passage quoted is as follows 
“And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying,. . . Gather thou 
all the congregation together unto the door of the Taber 
nacle of the congregation. And Moses did as the Lord 
commanded him; and the assembly was gathered together 
unto the door of the Tubernacle of the congregation.” 
Lev. viii, 1-4. 


The Court was an inclosed area surrounding the Tab- | 


ernacle proper. It was one hundred and eighty feet in 
length by ninety in breadth, and, therefore, contained 
16,200 square feet. The area of the Tabernacle was 
972 square feet—being 54 feet in length by 18 in 
width. Subtracting this from the area of the Court 
there will remain 15,228 square feet—the space within 
that could be occupied by the congregation. Each 
individual standing in a congregation would require 
at least three square feet; consequently, it would be 
dificult to crowd even 5,000 men into the Court of 
the Tabernacle. But according to Colenso the congre- 
gation represented by Moses as being gathered into 
this space, could not be less than 603,550. Zrgo the 
physical impossibility! Zrgo the unhistoric character 
of a work which narrates such impossibilities! 

We have briefly put, but not weakened the statement 
of the Bishop’s position. It involves two points of 
inquiry. First, the size of the congregation actually 
assembled; second, whether the text asserts that they 
were all actually within the Court at the same time. 

In getting at the number of the “ congregation,” he 
takes simply the number of the warriors as enumerated 
in Numbers ii, 33, which was 603,550. He says: ‘The 
mass of these 603,550 men ought, we must believe, to 
have obeyed such a command, and hastened to present 
themselves at the ‘door of the Tabernacle of the con- 
gregation ;’”’ and then triumphantly asks—how can over 
600,000 men be crowded into a space insufficient for 
5,000? To make the objection more weighty, he quotes, 
in order to show how universal was the attendance, 
the expressions ‘the whole assembly,” “the whole con- 
gregation,” “all the congregation,” ‘all the assembly 
of the congregation,” “all the congregation of Israel, 
with the women, and the little ones, and the strangers,” 
etc; and he seems to imagine that these expressions 
require us to believe that every individual, or very 





ally upon the spot, and that, too, at the same moment! 
Nothing can be more absurd. 

The host of Israel, at this time, numbered over 2,- 
000,000; they had innumerable families and flocks scat- 
tered over a vast tract of country; it was a wilderness, 
with only here and there a spot where the flocks could 
find pasture and water; they were surrounded by wan- 
dering and rapacious hordes of marauders, and threat- 
ened by warlike nations. How large a number of 
these warriors would be unfit for duty on account of 
personal or family sickness, or other impediments! 
how large a number would be required to be upon 


| duty, ready to repel the attacking foe, guarding the 


camp, and regulating its internal affairs! how many 
would be required to lead the flocks forth into the open 
country for pasture, and tend and protect them there! 
Then, too, there probably was scarcely a family in all 
the host where one or more was not required to 
remain at home to protect the young, the sick, the 
old, or to take care of the stuff! No doubt it was 
a great assembly; men came up from all the tribes, 
and hosts, and families of Israel. They came in 
some sort as representative men; and receiving the 
message from God by the mouth of Moses, bore it back 
to the people. The sacred narrative implies nothing 
more than this. 

But was not Moses commanded to gather all the con- 
gregation? True; the discrimination, who should stay 
at home, and who should come up, was not for Moses 
to make, but for those who had the immediate over- 
sight in the different departments. Indeed, that was a 
matter to be controlled to a very great extent by cir- 
cumstances or by inclination. Moses was to send out 
The people would decide for 
If it be said that the 
place into which he invited them all to come would not 


a general invitation 
themselves who should come 


contain them, it may be replied that though it would 
not contain all who were invited, nevertheless it might 
contain all who would actually come. Dr. Mahan puts 
this point in a clear light. “ We often see that great 
Behemoth,” the Public, “invited to places, into which 
no effort could squeeze the thousandth part of his huge 
And even in Church matters, things of the 
A notice is often read in our city 


person. 
same sort occur. 
churches, announcing some special service in one place 
or another, and adding, ‘This congregation is respect- 
fully invited to attend.’ Such an invitation is some- 
times given to fifty congregations, when the place to 
which they were all invited would be crowded to suffo- 
cation if any three of the congregations so invited 
were to attend.” In the mathematical eye of Colenso 


nearly so, young and old, male and female, were actu- | this would involve a great absurdity; so great indeed, 









































that the historian who should make record of the in- 
vitation, would be regarded as a maker of myths, and 
his work be stamped as “ unhistorical,” and, therefore, 
unreliable. To state such absurd assumptions, is to 
show their folly. 

But we must not pass without noting that the state- 
ment that “the assembly was gathered together unto 
the door of the Tabernacle of the congregation,” is in 
itself sufficiently general. It was a great assemblage; 
how large it is not said. They pressed toward the 
door of the Tabernacle; but that the whole multitude 
was at the door, or even within “the Court” at the 
same moment, is not asserted, nor even implied in the 
text. 

II. Impossibility of Moses and Joshua addressing all 
Israel_—Colenso's third argument to prove the unhis- 
torical character of the books of Moses and Joshua is, 
that it was physically impossible for one man to read all 
the words of the law so as to be heard by every individual 
in the congregation of the children of Israel. 

His Scripture quotations, to show that both Moses 
and Joshua are represented as doing this, are—‘‘ These 
be the words which Moses spake unto all Israel.” 
Deut. i, 1. “ And Moses called all Israel, and said unto 
them.” Deut.v,1. “And afterward he [Joshua] read 
all the words of the law, the blessings and the cursings, 
according to all that is written in the book of the law. 
There was not a word of all that Moses commanded, 
which Joshua read not before all the congregation of 
Israel, with the women, and the little ones, and the 
strangers that were conversant among them.” Joshua 
viii, 34, 35. 

He compares “the whole body of Israelites, together 
with the ‘mixed multitude‘—Ex. xii, 38—to the entire 
population of the city of London, which was 2,803,035 
by the census of 1861." And then he exclaims, “Surely 
no human voice, unless strengthened by a miracle, of 
which the Scripture tells us nothing, could have reached 
the ears of a crowded mass of people, as large as the 
whole population of London.” A more shallow speci- 
men of verbal caviling we have rarely seen. 
languages and in all histories, instances abound in 
which the chief official is represented as speaking to a 
whole city, or people, or nation, when, in fact, his mes- 
sage is conveyed through subordinate agents acting as 
his mouth-piece; or when, on the other hand, compar- 
atively few of “the whole people” addressed, are in 
fact present to be original hearers of the message. The 
historian tells us that Washington “ delivered his Fare- 
well Address to the whole American people.” What 
then? Does it follow that ‘the whole American peo- 
ple” were assembled together, and that each individual 
heard the address as it fell from the lips of the Father 
of his Country? Nothing like it; but simply that 
Washington caused it to be made public as an address 
to the whole American people. 
is said to draw up an army, no one imagines that he does 
it personally. Or when it is said that President Lin- 
coln has imprisoned a copperhead in Fort Lafayette, 
who imagines that he has done it with his own hands? 
It seems almost trifling to follow so shallow a cavil 
any further. Yet we can not but wonder at the mental 
perverseness that will urge it as a formidable objection 
to the historical character of the books of Moses and 
Joshua. 


So also when a general 


In all | 
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| SuPPoRTED BY THE WorD OF Gop.—‘ Unless thy law 
| had been my delight, I should then have perished in mine 
affliction.” Psalm eziz, 92. 

A gentleman seeing a beggar with two children, seven 
or eight years of age, one of whom had a Testament 
in his bosom, asked him where he had been to school; 
he answered by naming one of the London Hibernian 
societies: he then inquired if he was fond of that book. 
“ Yes,” replied the child, “I read a portion of it every 
night when I go to rest.’ I asked the father if he 
could read. ‘ No,” said he, “but when we are tired 
| of traveling, we sit down under a hedge, and I get the 
child to read; and this enables me to endure with pa- 
tience and submission the hardship and distress I meet 
with.” 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF ANGELS.—‘‘Are they not all 
ministering spirits?” Heb. i, 14. 

Many things which we regard as operations of nature, 
are ascribed by revelation to angelic instrumentality, 





It is a charming thought of poetry, that spirits superin- 
tend the growth of flowers. And who shall say that un- 
seen beings are not employed in many processes of 
creation, so that all which we esteem purely natural 
may not be so strictly? But we already consider some 
things as quite other than artificial, where mediate in- 
telligence—a degree of reason, in fact—is present, vis- 
ibly. The animals often exhibit wisdom, power of va- 
rious adaptation, as well as uniform instinct; yet we 
spider's 


recognize the honey-comb, web, beaver's 
structure, as natural, although some difficulty, so rare 
as to transcend the limits of ordinary instinct, has been 
overcome in their construction. And because a human, 
a higher intelligence is added, in any case—because 


God has thus exerted more creative power, is more 


manifestly present, in securing the result—shall we, 


therefore, see less of him? Flowers have been called 


thoughts of God, so are the good utensils, vehicle, 
structure, and artificial symbol. 


DeaTH-BeD REPENTANCE.—" Bring forth, therefore, 
fruits meet for repentance.” Matt. iii, 8. 

“T pay more attention,” says Mr. Booth, “ to peo- 
ple’s lives than to their deaths. In all the visits I 
have paid to the sick during the course of a long min- 
istry, I never met with one—who was not previously 





serious—that ever recovered from what he supposed 
the brink of death, who afterward performed his vows, 
| and became religious, notwithstanding the very great 
appearance there was in their favor when they thought 
they could not recover.” 


GUATIMOZIN AND THE SUFFERING NoBLEMAN.—“ It 
is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and the 
Matt. x, 25. 

When the Mexican emperor, Guatimozin, was put 
upon the rack by the soldiers of Cortez, one of his 
nobles, who lay in tortures at the same time, complain- 
ed piteously to his sovereign of the pain he endured. 
“Do you think,” said Guatimozin, “ that I lie upon roses ?” 

The nobleman ceased moaning, and expired in silence. 

“When a Christian,” adds the pious Bishop Horne, 

“thinks his sufferings for sin, in sickness, or pain, etc., 

intolerable, let him remember those of his Lord, en- 

dured patiently on that bed of sorrow, the cross, and 
\ he will think so no longer.” 


servant as his lord.” 
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Enies anf Onerrirs. 


ORIGIN OF THE WorLD.—The following novel and 
amusing cosmogony was handed us by Professor True, 
who picked it up in one of the halls of the Wesleyan 
University. It is without name, date, or circumstance 
to identify its authorship, and is evidently the rough 
draft or original of the poem, as some of the verses 
seem to be unfinished. Query: Who was the author, 
and for what occasion was it written? 


This world is probably as odd as any in creation, 

And of the way in which ’t was made I ’ll give an explana- 
tion: 

°T was difficult to work at first, for it was dark as night, 

But fumbling round the workmen found a match and struck 
a light. 

This world was then a chunk of mud, as awkward as a bis- 
cuit, 

When the carpenters got out their tools and went to work to 
fix it. 

One of them knocked the corners off and smoothed them with 
his knife, 

While others puttied up the holes, as natural as life! 

When this was done, another Bartholomew and Shauger 

Bored out a monstrous hole clean through with David's three- 
foot auger, 

Then they obtained a cedar pole and hacked it full of notches, 

And drove it through the infant world and hung it in the 
crotches. 

Then Moses oiled the gudgeons up, and putting on the handle, 

He turned it like a pepper-mill, while Thomas held the 
candle. 

It made a little fuss at first and gave a groaning wince, 

But soon it got a-turning good, and has been ever since. 

It turned away some days or more, till it was hard and dry, 

And then the carpenters went up and tinkered on the sky. 

They filled the roof with gimlet holes to save from burning 
oil, 

And the moon is but a swallow hole through which the pig- 
eons crawl. 

Then David hit upon a plan to move the world by steam, 

For though they ’d got a water-wheel, they could n’t find a 
stream. 

So they bought an engine then, which weighed about a thou- 
sand tun, 

And the hole they cut through for the pipe is what we call 
the sun. 

Then coming down they took their spades and scooped the 
lakes and bays. 

They built a rain-tub in the sky, on the plan of Robert Far- 
rell, etc., 

They pulled the plug and let it run 4 day or two or more, 

Till every bay and lake was full up level to the shore. 

They made the little fishes then, so slippery and so slim, 

Which Jonah thought he could gulp down, but one of them 
guiped him! 

They made the blue-eyed codfish, and the pickerels and 
pikes, 

The bull-head with his ugly horns, which prick like iron 
spikes. 

Then they made the animals that live upon the land, 

From the foolish little chip-muck to them that understand. 

Then they made the pretty birds, some with feathery wings, 

From the frog which croaks and jabbers, to the nightingale 
that sings; 

They made flies to eat the sugar, and bees to eat the flies, 

And man to catch the bivalves and make them into pies. 


They thonght that all was finished then, and going round to | 


see, 


| They found that woman was n’t made, according to decree. 

So Adam drank a pail of milk, which made him rather dozy, 

And then they came a little game both cunningly and cozy ; 

A butcher took a carving-knife, and opening his jacket, 

Took out a rib in half a jiffy, not making any racket ; 

Then they set their wits to work to see what they could make, 

And shortly had an oven up and put it on to bake; 

They took it out and through the nose they breathed the liv- 
ing breath ; 

And when Adam waked and found a wife, he was tickled half 
to death. 

Thus woman being made at first from out of bone be-hacked, 

Is just and all the reason why her notions are so cracked. 

So now you ’ve had a short account how this world was made 
of clay, 

And what has been a-doing since I ‘ll tell some other day! 


PROBATION.—Many theologians object to the word 
“probation,” as applied to the present state of the hu- 
man family; for, say they, it only belonged to the con- 
dition in which Adam was placed. But there is no 
force in the objection, for we have only to reverse the 
order, and the circumstances are the same. Adam was 
created holy, but he might become sinful. We are 
born sipvful, but we may become holy. 


A CuristwAs Benepiction.—Christmas last year 
fell on a Thursday. 
years ago, contains the following as to the matters to 
transpire the year succeeding a Christmas on Thurs- 
day. So far the prediction has not been fulfilled this 
year: 


An old tradition, published many 


If Christmas on Thursday be, 

A windy Winter you shall see, 
Windy weather in each week, 

And hard tempests, strong and thick, 
The Summer shall be good and dry, 
Corn and beasts shall multiply; 
That year is good for lands to fill; 
Kings and princes shall die by skill. 
If a child born on that day shall be, 
It shall happen right well for thee; 
Of deeds he shall be good and stable, 
Wise of speech and reasonable. 
Whoso that day goes thieving about, 
Shall be punished without a doubt; 
And if sickness that day betide, 

It shall quickly from thee glide. 


Birts oF Laptnec.—The old bills of lading read: 
“Shipped, by the grace of God,” and closed, “So God 
send the good ship to her destined port. Amen.” This 
form was used as late as the year 1810, in commercial 
transactions between England and America. and stave 
ships used to have like bills of lading. Ben. Franklin 
advertised, about the time this form was going out of 
use, that bills of lading could be had with or without 
“the grace of God.” 

QuerrEes.— Were each of the six days of creation of 
the same length? and were the last two each the same 
length? 





Why is there so much diversity in spelling the names 
of Mahomet, as Mohammed, Mehemet, Mahmoud, Ma- 
| hound, ete.? 
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Bifrhoerfi for Ghilfren. 


“CAPITAL FUN.” 
BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Ir was a little past 12 o’clock, and a merry group of boys 
were seated on the young grass under the trees that shaded 
the academy play grounds, A little later and they would 
be scattered in every direction at their play; but first they 
must attend to the contents of the well-filled pails and bask- 
ets, where their dinners are stored away. 

“IT should like to know,” said Howard Colby, “why Joe 
Green never comes out here to eat his dinner with the rest 
of us, but always sneaks off somewhere till we all get 
through ?”’ 

‘Guess he brings so many goodies he is afraid we shall 
rob him,” said another. 

“Pooh!” said Will Brown, throwing himself back upoa 
the grass, ‘‘more likely he does n't bring any thing at all. 
I heard my father say the family must be badly pinched 
since Mr. Green was killed; and mother said she did n't 
pity them, for folks had no business to be poor and proud.” 

“Well,” said Sam Merrill, “I know Mary Green asked 
my mother to let her have her plain sewing to do; but then 
folks do that sometimes that are n’t very poor.” 





“And Joe is wearing his Winter clothes all this warm | 


weather, and his pants are patched behind; I saw them,” 
said Howard Colby with a very complacent look at his new 
Spring suit of light gray. 

“T tell you what, boys,” said Will Brown, “let ’s look to- 
morrow and see what the old fellow does bring, any way. 
You know he is always in his scat by the time the first bell 
rings, and we can get a peep into his basket and then be 
in season for the roll-call.”’ 

The boys agreed to this, all but Ned Collins, who had sat 
quietly eating his dinner and taken no part in the conversa- 
tion. Now he simply remarked, as he brushed the crumbs 
from his lap, “‘I can’t see what fun there will be in that, 
and it looks real mean and sneaking to me. I’m sure it’s 
none of our business what Joe brings for dinner, or where he 
goes to eat it.” 

“You ’re always such a granny, Ned Collins,” said Will 
Brown contemptuously. ‘ You ‘ve got every one of your old 
aunt Sally's notions.” 


Ned could not bear to be laughed at, and it made him a | 


little angry to hear his kind old aunt sneered at, but his 
eyes only flashed for a minute, and then he sprang up shont- 
ing, ‘Hurrah, boys, for football!” and in five minutes the 
whole playground was in an uproar of fun and frolic. 

The next morning, at the first stroke of the bell, a half- 
dozen roguish faces peeped into the school-room, and, sure 
enough, there was Joe Green busily plying his pencil over 
the problems of the algebra lesson. It was but the work of 
an instant to hurry into the little clothes-room, and soon 
the whole group were pressing around Will Brown, as he 
held the miysterions basket in his hand, Among them, in 
spite of the remonstrance of yesterday, was Ned Collins, with 
his fine face fairly crimson with shame, or something else ; 
we shall see. 

“It’s big enough to hold a day’s rations for a regiment,” 
said Howard Colby, as Will pulled out a nice white napkin. 
Next came a whole newspaper, a large one, too; and then in 
the bottom of the basket was one poor little cold potato. That 
was all. 
boys laughed and cheered as loudly as they dared in the 
school-house. 

“See here,” said Howard, “let ’s throw it away and fill 
the basket with coal and things; it will be such fun to see 
him open it.” 

The boys agreed, and the basket was soon filled, and the 








Will held it up with a comical grimace, and the | 


napkin placed carefully on the top, and before the bell com- 
menced tolling they were on their way down stairs. 

Ned Collins was the last one to leave the room, and no 
sooner did the last head disappear than, quick as a flash, he 
emptied the coal into the box again, replaced the paper, and 
half filled the basket, large as it was, with the contents of 
the bright tin pail that aunt Sally delighted to store with 
dainties for her darling’s dinner. Ned was in his seat al- 
most as soon as the rest, and all through the forenoon he 
looked and felt as guilty as the others, as he saw the sly 
jooks and winks that were exchanged among them. Noon 
came, and there was the usual rush to the clothes-room for 
dinner-baskets, but instead of going out to the yard, the 
boys lingered about the door and hall. Straight by them 
marched Ned Collins, with his pail on his arm. 

“Hullo, Ned,” said Sam Merrill, “where are you going 
now !”" 

“Home,” said Ned, laughing. ‘I saw aunt Sally making 
a chicken-pie this morning, and they can’t cheat me out of 
my share.”’ 

“Ask me to go too,” shouted Howard Colby; but just at 
that moment they spied Joe Green carrying his basket into 
the school-room. 

*“T should think he ’d suspect something, 
Brown, “ that coal must be awful heavy.”’ 

Joe disappeared in the school-room, and the curious eyes 
that peeped through the crack of the door were soon re- 
warded by seeing him open his basket. ‘ Hope his dinner 
won't lie hard on his stomach,’ whispered Howard Colby. 
But apparently Joe only wished to get his paper to read, for 
he took it by the corner and pulled, but it was fast. He 
looked in in surprise, and then in a sort of bewildered way 
took out a couple of aunt Sally's great crispy doughnuts, 
then one of the delicious round pies he had so often seen in 
Ned’s hands—bread and butter, and such honey as nobody’s 
bees but hers ever made, and the plump, white breast of a 
chicken. It was a dinner fit for a king, so poor Joe thought, 
and so the boys thought, as they peeped wonderingly from 
their hiding-place. But Joe did not offer to taste it; he 
only sat there and looked at it with a very pale face, over 
which the tears began presently to flow very fast. Then he 
laid his head on his desk, and Freddy Wilson, one of the 
smallest of the boys, whispered, “I guess he ’s praying ;” so 
they all stole away to the play ground without speaking 


” 


whispered Will 


another word. 

“That ’s some of Ned Collins's work,” said Will Brown 
after a while, ‘‘ it’s just like him.”’ 

“T’m glad of it, any way,” said Sam Merrill, ‘I ’ve felt 
as mean all the forenoon as if I had been robbing a hen- 
roost. The Greens are not to blame for having only cold 
potatoes to eat, and I do n’t wonder Joe did n’t want all us 
fellows to know it.” 

“T like Joe Green best of any boy in school,” said little 
Freddy Wilson, “and I think it was too bad to try and make 
fun of him.” 

“Nobody asked you what you thonght,” said Will Brown 
fiercely ; “‘ wait till your opinion is called for.” 

The little boy looked very meek and ate his dinner in si- 
lence, but the fact was, Will Brown began to feel uncom- 
fortable. 

‘Father says Mr. Green was the bravest man in the com- 
pany,” said Sam Merrill, “‘and that he would n’t have been 
killed, only he thought of every one else before himself.” 

“T tell you what, boys,” said good-natured Tom Granger, 
“TI move and second that we are all ashamed of ourselves; 
all in favor of this motion will signify it by giving three 
cheers for Ned Collins—there he comes this minute, brimful 
of chicken-pie.” 

The boys sprang to their feet and swinging their caps in 
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the air gave three hearty cheers for Ned Collins, and even 
Will Brown joined in the chorus with as loud a “hurrah” 
as any of them. Sam Merrill explained the whole matter 
to Ned, and he only said in reply, “I ’ve often heard aunt 
Sally say that ‘it was a poor kind of fun that must be earned 
by hurting somebody's feelings,’ and what aunt Sally says 
is ’most always so.” 


Tue SENTINEL WITHOUT A Musket.—I was trying to im- 
press upon my boys that they were greater heroes if they 
ruled their own spirits than if they subdued cities, and also 
if they dia@ not offend in word they would be also “able to 
bridle the whole body,” and closed my exhortation from 
these texts by suggesting to them to set a sentinel at the 
“door of their lips.” Some time after the younger one 
stumbled over the feet of his brother who, indignant from 
pain, uttered some impatient exclamation. He came to me, 
crept up into my lap, and whispered, ‘‘ Ma, I do n’t believe 
the sentinel at Charlie’s lips has got any musket.” 

M. J.C. 


Tue CuiLp’s Grace at TAsLe.—Little Willie, about three 
years old, was placed in his chair at the table, and it so 
happened that both his grandparents and parents, who were 
accustomed to ask a blessing before eating, were absent. 
Willie waited for the blessing, and seeing no one about to 
ask it, put up his hands, and leaning his head forward, 
prayed most devoutly, “I thank you for the table.” 


J. 
IDDLES.— 
z 

Two brothers wisely kept apart, 

Together ne’er employed, 
Though to one purpose we are bent, 

Each takes a different side. 
To us no head nor mouth belongs, 

Yet plain our tongues appear ; 
With them we never speak a word, 


In blood and wounds we deal, yet good 
In temper we are proved: 

From passion we are always free, 
Yet oft with anger moved. 


Il. 
'T 1s in the church, but not in the steeple ; 
’T is in the parson, but not in the people; 
’T is in the oyster, but not in the shell; 
*T is in the clapper, but not in the bell. 


1. 
°T 1s true I have both face and hands, 
And move before your eye; 
Yet when I go, my body stands; 
And when I stand I lie. 


ANAGRAMS.— 
« 
Made in pint pots. 


Il. 
Nay! I repent it. 


CHARADES.— 
3. 
Some say my first is nothing; but I know 
It has u meaning from the lips of woe ; 
My second you may take wide as you will, 
O’er wilderness and garden, dale and bill; 
The planets take it, as they roll on high, 
And wand’ring comets, whirling through the sky. 
No planet is my whole, although a sphere, 
In shape resembling this our world, I bear. 


II. 
My first is the effect of fear; 

My second oft the cause; 
My whole ’s a name by all held dear, 





Without them useless are. 


Who study nature’s laws. 





—, 
ew 


Mansite Gleanings. 


BroGRAPHICAL Notice oF Anou Ben ADHEM.—In | 
“My Friend's Library” we find from the directest | 
source, being none other than a book once dog-eared 
by Leigh Hunt himself, this pleasant sketch: 


Who was Abou Ben Adhem? Was his existence merely in 
the poet’s brain, or did he walk this planet somewhere— 
and when? In «copy of the “ Bibliotheca Orientale,”’ which 
once belonged to the author of that exquisite little gem of 
poesy beginning with a wish that Abou’s tribe might in- 
crease, I find—the leaf is lovingly turned down and other- 
wise noted—the following account of the forever famous 
dreamer: 

** Adhem was the name of a doctor celebrated for Mussul- 
man traditions. He was the cotemporary of Aamarsch, an- 
other relater of traditions of the first class. Adhem had a 
son noted for his doctrine and his piety. The Mussulmans 
place him among the number of their saints who have done 
miracles. He was named Abou-Ishak Ben-Adhem. It is 
said he was distinguished for his piety from his earliest 
youth, and that he joined the Sofis or the religious sect in 
Mecea, under the direction of Fodbail. He went from there 


to Damas, where he died in the year 166 of the Hegira. He | 


undertook, it is said, to make a pilgrimage from Mecca, and 
to pass through the desert alone and without provisions, 
making a thousand genuflexions for every mile of the way. 
It is added that he was twelve years in making this journey, 
during which he was often tempted and alarmed by demons. 


met him upon the way and inqnired after his welfare; the 
Sofi answered him with an Arabian quatrain, of which this 
is the meaning: 

“*We mend the rags of this worldly robe with the pieces 
of the robe of Religion, which we tear apart for this end. 

“*And we do our work so thoroughly that nothing re- 
mains of the latter. 

*“«* And the garment we mend escapes out of our hands. 

*** Happy is the servant who has chosen God for his master, 
and who employs his present good only to acquire those 
which he awaits.’ 

“Tt is related also of Abou, that he saw in a dream an 
angel who wrote, and that having demanded what he was 
doing, the angel answered, ‘I write the names of those who 
love God sincerely, those who perform Malek Ben-Dinar, 
Thaber al-Benani, Aioud-al-Sakhtiani, etc.’ Then said he 
to the angel, ‘Am I not placed among these?’ ‘ No,’ replied 
the angel. ‘Ah, well,’ said he, ‘write me, then, I pray you, 
for love of these, as the friend of all who love the Lord.’ It 
is added, that the same angel revealed to him soon after 
| that he had received an order from God to place him at the 
| head of all the rest. This is the same Abou who said that he 
preferred hell with the will of God to paradise without it; or, 
as another writer relates it, ‘I love hell, if am doing the will 
of God, better than the enjoyments of paradise and disobe- 
dience.’ ”’ 


“Inpta-RuBBER” PREACHERS.—The New York Ob- 





Thé Khalif Haroun Raschid, making the same pilgrimage, 


| server thinks there is a “ hankering” in the Churches 
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now for sermons startling, high-colored, and exaggera- 
ted. It says: 

There is now a great demand for smart preachers. The 
question is not whether a preacher is pious, prayerful, faith- 
ful, sound in faith, and a winner of souls; one who rightly 
divides the Word of Truth, and gives to every man his por- 
tion in due season; all this is behind the times and old fogy. 
Is he smart? That ’s the question. Does he stretch the 
India-rubber to its utmost tension, and hammer out the 
precious grain of gold so thin that it has but one side? 
Can he do a splendid business on a small capital? Does he 
sparkle well? O, then he is an angel standing in the sun! 


“ Docror, your NAME?”’—What a beautiful illustra- 
tion is the following of the strong desire of the Chris- 
tian heart to proclaim its indebtedness to its Savior! 
The incident was related by Dr. Greene, in an address 
to the graduating class of the Berkshire Medical 
College: 

Let me relate one incident that occurred while I was upon 
the Peninsula during the bloody campaign of last Summer. 
During the battle of Williamsburg, in the edge of the forest 
skirting the battle-field, a soldier was struck by a bit of 
shell which severed the brachial artery. Faint from the pro- 
fuse hemorrhage, he fell just as a surgeon was riding rapidly 
past, toward the front, to get orders for establishing a hos- 
pital at a certain point. The poor fellow had just strength 
to raise his bleeding arm and say, ‘‘ Doctor, please !”’ 

The doctor dismounted and rapidly ligated the vessel, ap- 
plied a compress and bandage, and administered a cordial. 

As he turned to go away, the man asked, “ Doctor, what is 
your name ?” 

‘No matter,” said the surgeon, and leaping on his horse 
dashed away. 

** Ah, but, doctor,”’ said the wounded man, “I want to tell 
my wife and children who saved me.” 


Truta Ritits—The idea which many form of truth 
is very much like that which they form of the atmos 
phere—a vast circumambient medium. Bayne says: 

Truth does not embrace the world like the great tidal wave, 
sweeping along in majestic calmness of power, and filling ev- 
ery creek and estuary; it rather descends in many fertilizing 
rills from the mountain-side; and it is better that it de- 
scends for the present even so, than that it should flow in 
one broad river, leaving an arid desert over al! the land, save 
on its immediate banks. 

“T Do n't Want To BE DrowyeEpD.”—This is the 
title of a song written by Frank Soule, who dedicated 
it to the survivors of the Golden Gate calamity. It is 
founded upon an incident in that calamity. The little 
“ Addie” alluded to is Addie Manchester. The words 
are as follows: 

On deck there is terror and agony wild, 

** The ship is on fire,”’ is the ominous sound; 

And pleading for life hear a motherless child, 

“O save me, do please, I do n't want to be drowned!” 

‘Cling close to me, ‘ Addie,’ *’ a hero replied, 

“Tl risk my own life, little darling, for thee "— 

Then sprang with her over the ship's heated side, 

From merciless flames to the pitiless sea. 
They ‘re riding the waves, he is breasting the foam, 
She ’s clinging for life to the neck of the brave, 
But over them rushes the breakers’ high comb, 
And “ Addie” sinks under the ravenous wave; 
Yet never despair, for at Mercy’s command, 
The ocean its prey shall uninjured restore ; 

See! “ Addie” is seized by a rescuing hand, 

And stands like a nymph on the desolate shore. 


Wuaat our RELIGION Is AND WHAT IT OUGHT TO 
BE.—The following is, if our recollection is correct, 
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from a discourse of Rev. A. F. Bailey. It is a pungent 
putting of a most practical question to the Church: 


Our religion sits enthroned in our Churches and vestries, 
and in our individual households; it does not sufficiently go 
about, like Christ, doing good. 

It does not do this, because it is so weak and imbecile a 
thing; so, as yet in its infancy, feeding on milk, dressed in 
its long clothes, rocking in its cradle, and living in the nur- 
sery, as to be wholly unfit for the war of giants which is 
really upon us, and to which we are called. 


A Buncu or May BuossomMs FROM THE POETS.— 
The month of May has called forth some of the most 
exquisite inspirations of the muse. Milton, Fawcett, 
Scott, and Moore have just now wreathed for us a 
bouquet: 

Day’s harbinger 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.—MiLTon. 


°T is Nature’s revel! all her works rejoice; 
Gay langhs the landscape, all that lives is gay, 
Light bound the flocks, the birds exalt their voice, 
And all things shout and bless delightful May! 
Fawcett. 


The gladsome month of lively May, 
When the wild bird’s song on stem and spray 
Invites to forest bower.—Scorr. 


Of all the fair months that round the sun 
In light-linked dance their circles run, 
Sweet May, shine thou for me!—-Moore. 


THEIR BILts TO PROVIDE FOR—A good pun is a 
rara avis. Quickness of perception and sprightliness 
of wit often falter, and the professional punster is apt 
to become flat and stale. The true pun springs spon- 
taneously as in this: 

Two city merchants conversing upon business at the door 
of the New York coffee-house, one of them made some re- 
marks on the badness of the times; and perceiving at the 
moment a flight of pigeons passing over their heads, he ex- 
claimed, “How happy are these pigeons! they have no ac- 
ceptances to provide for.””. To which the other replied, “‘ You 
are rather in error, my friend, for they have their bills to pro- 
vide Jor as well as we!”’ 


Horr anv Joy.—Not a bad pun was that perpetra- 
ted by Lord Norbury: 

He was asking the reason of the delay that happened in a 
cause, and he was answered, it was because Mr. Sergeant 
Joy, who was to lead, was absent, but Mr. Hope, the solicitor, 
had said that he would return immediately ; when his lord- 
ship humorously repeated the well-known lines— 


“Hope told a flattering tale, 
That Joy would soon return.” 


WantTine A CapaciTy.—This anecdote is not with- 
out its lesson: 


A common councilman’s lady paying her daughter a visit 
at school, and inquiring what progress she had made in her 
education, the governess answered, “Pretty good, madam, 
miss is very attentive; if she wants any thing, it is a ca- 
pacity ; but for that deficiency you know we must not blame 
her.” “*No, madam,” replied the mother, “but I blame you 
for not having mentioned it before. Her father, thank God, 
can afford his daughter a capacity; and I beg she may have 
one immediately, cost what it may.’’ 


“Wuat 1s Erernity?”—The following beautiful answer, 
by a pupil at the deaf and dumb school at Paris, contains a 
sublimity of conception scarcely to be equaled—‘ The life- 


| time of the Almighty.” 
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Biterarg, Brientific, anf Bratistien! Stems. 


JosEpH Herron, A. M—We regret haying to record 
the death of this well-known citizen, which occurred 
March 25th. He was identified with the educational 
interests of this city for over a quarter of a century, 
and during this time some thousands of our youth have 
been under his instruction. He was a man of most 
conscientious character and amiable spirit, and in his 
death the Church has lost a faithful supporter and the 
community a good citizen. But his works follow him. 

On the afternoon of the Sabbath following his de- 
cease, the funeral services took place in Trinity Church, 
of which he was a member. An immense audience 
was present and also nearly all the Methodist clergy- 
men in the city. An eloquent and appropriate dis- 
course was delivered by Rev. W. X. Ninde, and the 
remains were afterward deposited in Spring Grove 
Cemetery. A large number of his former and present 
pupils were in the procession. 


DEATH OF Rev. RoBerT Barrp, D. D.—This dis- 
tinguished divine died at his residence in Yonkers, N. 
Y., March 15th, in his sixty-fifth year. His labors in 
behalf of Protestantism made him eminent at home 
and abroad; and in Europe he received the politest 
attentions of nearly all the crowned heads, with whom 
he had frequent interviews. Possessed of a fine per- 
sonal appearance, a most kindly face, an amiable dis- 
position, and rare affability of manners, an accom- 
plished linguist and a man of broad information, Dr. 
Baird had a large personal acquaintance among the 
great and good of America and Europe. He was the 
author of several works, the best known of which, 
perhaps, is his “ Religion in America.” 


Common ScHoots 1n On10.—The Ninth Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Common Schools for the 
State of Ohio, furnish the following data: 





Receipts for school purposes........0+++++ 


. sevens $3,004,370 
Expenditures for same purposes............++ . 


. 2,507,068 






ORI as cccnsscinosescoscssscnsonsuctennes sveseeeeee9 1,053,308 
White youth between 5 and 21 years. 
Colored “ . ” es 





Gem BOGE a .cccccsnescrcicccncrcnssvescnczeccevesssesseccess oeeeee-920,890 

In the State there are 14,728 common schools, 144 

high schools, 108 German and English, 172 colored, 
making a total of 15,152 schools. 


Number of male teachers employed is........... ecescececcce 10,459 
Number female “ = seececesscccoccocscccsose 10,931 


evscccecsessore el yS0O 


, si leiasiieabeniciseiainlsiiiesisinialamsibenisainiiaiiaiie 
Number of scholars enrolled in the public schools, 
723,669; daily average attendance, 433,342. In the 
State there is 10,422 school-houses, valued at $4,- 
649,903. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF IRELAND.—The annu- 
al abstract laid before Parliament shows a decrease in 
the acreage under cereal crops in 1862 of 72,734 acres, 
and in green crops of 74,785 acres, but an increase in 


meadow and clover of 6,623 acres, in flax of 2,055 


} 





| 
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acres; leaving a net decrease of 138,841 acres. Wheat 
decreased from 401,243 acres to 357,816, oats from 1,- 
999,160 to 1,974,737, barley from 198,955 to 192,407, 
potatoes from 1,133,504 to 1,017,149. Turnips increased 
from 334,104 acres to 377,149. Of the decrease in land 
under crops 117,832 acres seem to have merged into 
grass, and 19,073 used for grazing in 1861 to have been 
unstocked at the time of the enumeration in 1862. 
Independently of the growing disposition for pasture 
land, the means usually applicable for the cultivation 
of the soil seem to have been lessened by the unfavor- 
able seasons, and consequently diminished yield of the 
last few seasons. The number of pigs was greater in 
1862 than in 1861, but the cattle and sheep decreased, 
the cattle from 3,471,688, in 1861, to 3,250,396, and the 
sheep from 3,556,050 to 3,455,887. The land under 
grass in 1862 was 9,651,361 acres, the land under crops 


5,751,695 acres. 


Corn Brooms.—Hadley, Massachusetts, has the honor 
of being the pioneer town in the broom business. It 
chiefly supplies the markets of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. The corn was introduced by the vener- 
able Samuel Hopkins, D. D., a short time previous to 
the year 1790.’ He first cultivated a few stalks in his 
garden. The number of brooms manufactured in a 
single year, in the two towns, Hadley and North Had- 
ley, is about 1,200,000. 


CHANGES OF TRADE.—Before the Crimean war Rus- 
sia had a monopoly of the hemp trade; but now the 
leading supply for the European markets comes from 
India. Heretofore the Southern States have had almost 
a monopoly of the cotton market; but current events 
point toward India as the leading produce market at 
no distant time. 


Vouicano In IcELAND.—A new volcano has appeared 
in Iceland. From the cold Summer it has been impos- 
sible to cross the Sprengisandre and the Vatna Yokul; 
but the flames were quite discernible; and with a glass 
the stream of lava could be seen crossing the snow on 
the acclivities of the mountains. At last accounts ex- 
peditions were preparing to start to view this phenom- 
enon more closely, as soon as the weather permitted. 


ALGERIAN MINERAL Resources.—Algerian minerals 
offer a vast field for manufacture. Marbles—dark and 
light blue, rose, red, antique yellow with black veins, 
semi-crystallized white, and with various colored 
veins—have all been obtained from the Filfila quarries, 
and seem to attest that there it is that was found the 
famous Numidian marble, considered so precious by 
the ancients, but of which the source has not yet been 
discovered. The translucid onyx quarries of the prov- 
ince of Oran, which had also been lost, were again 
found some years back. Those quarries, which had 
not been worked since the occupation of the Vandals, 
A. D. 428, are situated in a district which, in the im- 
aginative language of the Arabs, is called ‘The Marble 
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Country.” The specimens brought again to light, after 
an interval of twelve centuries, are perfectly diapha- 
nous, capable of an admirable polish, and possessing a 
variety of tints, which show to what uses they might 
be put in the arts and in the manufacture of objects 
of utility. 


PROVISION FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES.—Ample pro- 
vision has been made by the British Parliament for the 
establishment of the Prince of Wales. The House of 
Commons unanimously approved Lord Palmerston’s 
proposition to settle upon the Prince £40,000 a year, 
in addition to his annual income of £60,000 from the 
Duchy of Cornwall, with an additional sum of £10,000 
a year for the Princess—in all £110,000 a year, or five 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, in addition to 
twenty years’ accumulation of the revenues from his 
Duchy. These accumulations were greatly increased 
by the personal care of the late Prince Albert. 


IpaHo.—The new Territory of Idaho, created by the 
late Congress, is formed out of Eastern Oregon and 
Western Dakota, and extends from the eastern bound- 
ary of Oregon to the 27th meridian of longitu’e, and 
from the 42d to the 46th parallel of latitude, covering 
a hundred and twenty-five thousand square miles. The 
whole breadth of the Rocky Mountains, and al! the 
head waters of the great rivers, are included in it. In 
the plains west of the Mountains are the gold mines 
of Salmon River, and others more or less important, 
but said to be generally productive throughout the 
whole Territory. A town is established in the center 
of the gold district with the Indian name of Bunnock, 
which has a population of about a thousand, and re- 
ceives a constant accession of immigrants. The great 
rivers which drain the Territory in every part and are 
navigable by steamers, give direct communication with 
St. Louis. A railroad is expected to be built along the 
valley of the Platte River, through Nebraska and Idaho 
to the South Pass. 

So the inhabited area of the Great West steadily 
broadens, and with the organization of the Territories 
the stream of immigration flows ever further on. 


THe NATURAL Resources OF MAtne.—The scientific | 


survey in Maine has developed an abundance of an ore 
of iron, in some important respects unlike common 
ores of this metal, the peculiarity of which is that it 
will furnish plating for the modern ships of war, im- 
penetrable to any shot hitherto invented, a fact which 
was demonstrated by the late experiments of the Brit- 
ish Government at Shoeburyness, England. All the 
facts obtained by the survey in this connection have 
been communicated to the proper authorities at Wash 
ington, and it would not be strange if immense furna- 
ces—running night and day, like those now operated 
by the British Government at Woodstock, N. B., for 
plating its own ships—should be erected and worked 
on our side of the line. The Boston Journal says that 
several abundant deposits of marble and of limestone 
have been found during the past year in Aroostook 
county; known deposits of the best limestone of Knox 
county have been traced to localities hitherto supposed 
destitute of it; besides which have been found, in vari- 
ous places, ores of copper and of lead, and roofing 
slates; also feldspar, suitable for fine potteries; gran- 


ulated quartz, suitable for glass manufactures: marls 


| of high fertilizing power, or which by slight manipula- 








tion may be converted into utility; and many other 
valuable minerals and building materials, besides the 
discovery of a gold field similar to that of Nova Scotia, 
which has been sound to yield profitable returns. 


THE OLIVE IN CALIFORNIA.—The olive-tree is ex- 
tensively cultivated in the southern part of the State 
of California, and olive oil, of excellent quality, is 
manufactured and sold in considerable quantities. 


A New Gas.—Petroleum gas has been introduced 
into the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. With crude 
petroleum at fifty cents per gallon, the proprietors 
estimate that they will make a saving of $16,000 per 
annum in their gas bills. The Manhattan company 
charged them nearly $33,000 a year. 


RoMAN ANTIQUITIES IN ENGLAND.—There has been 
discovered near Layton, England, a beautiful pavement 
of pure white chalk-stone, composed of tessere about 
one and a half inch cube, set in cement or mortar. 
This pavement, so far as uncovered, has been carefully 
removed to Langton Hall by Mr. Norcliffe. Some Ro- 
man tiles were found in fragments, and portions of 
pottery, ashes, etc., and part of the skull of a boar. 
About thirty or forty yards of foundations were traced 
on the west side of the tesselated pavement, and run- 
ning due north and south, at the south end of which a 
huge block of sandstone, squared and pierced as if for 
the reception of a column, was discovered. The infer- 
ence is that this has formed the base of one of the 
sides of the entrance to the court-yard of a Roman 
villa, or the portico of a temple. In the village ad- 
joining there is a well-marked Roman camp, and on 
the wold there are extensive earthworks. 


INTERESTING DiscovERY AT NAPLES.—A Naples let- 
ter in Galignani says: “A very interesting discovery 
has just been made by M. Fiorelli, the inspector of the 
excavations at Pompeii. While digging at a depth 
from eight to ten feet the pickax stuck into a little 
mass of coins and jewels. M. Fiorelli then continued 
the excavation with the greatest care, removing the 
earth grain by grain, and, after some hours’ labor, was 
rewarded by the discovery in the hardened ashes of 
the perfect mold of a man in a lying posture, the skin 
of which had dried up, but the skeleton remained in- 
tact. M. Fiorelli caused plaster of Paris to be poured 
into the form of the Pompeiian, and the casting suc- 
ceeded perfectly, with the exception of two fragments 
of an arm and a leg where the mold was incomplete. 
The cast of the man is of the greatest precision; the 
mustache, the hair, the folds of the dress, and the san- 
dals are admirably defined. The famous question of 
the Thesaurus of Gronovius and Grevius is now de- 
cided; the Romans did wear drawers. Also archzolo- 
gists will be delighted at discovering the manner in 
which the ancients fastened their sandals, and at seeing 
the heel of a shoe completely protected with iron.” 


SorcHuM.—It is estimated that the sorghum crop 
last year has been sufficient to supply more than half 
the sirup and molasses wanted in this country. The 
yield in 1859 was less than eight millions of gallons; 
last year it is estimated at forty millions. 
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(1.) Last Porms oF Mrs. Brownina.—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Browning’s posthumous volume of “ Last Poems,” 
edited by Theodore Tilton, has just reappeared in a 
fifth edition—being the fifth thousand—from the press 
of James Miller, New York, showing that a good book 
may successfully face the risks of the market, even 
with paper at twenty-five—exorbitant—cents a pound! 


(2.) THE NATIONAL ALMANAC AND ANNUAL RECORD 
FoR 1863. Philadelphia: George W. Childs, 628 and 
630 Chestnut-street. 700 pp. For sale by Applegate & 
Co., 43 Main-street, Cincinnati—The publisher of this 
work announces it as filling “a hitherto unsupplied 
want.” Nothing could be more literally true. The 
Government statistics are unsurpassed in fullness and 
extent, and what has never, we believe, been done 
before, they are brought up to the close of the finan- 
cial year 1862, and in the case of the public debt and 
the mint statistics, to December, 1862. The “ Abstract 
of the Laws,” embracing the three most important 
sessions of the American Congress since the adoption 
of the Constitution, is a rare example of condensation, 
in which, while the provisions of no important act are 
slurred over, a of 700 
octavo pages is given in thirty-six 12mo pages. 


large 
The 
Tariff and the Excise Tax have been, with no small 


omitted or summary 


labor, thrown into an alphabetic form, in which every 


provision is ascertainable at a glance. The statistics 
of the census of 1860, arranged expressly for the work, 
occupy a large space. An interesting article, prepared 
by Prof. Gillespie, of Union College, on the changes in 
the relative population of the States, and the varying 
ratios in the increase of the free and slave population, 
contains several 
illustrating most vividly the “ups and 
of the States. The government of each State 
is given, not as it was a year ago, but as it was in 
January, 1863; the finances are the finances of the 
year just closed; not their condition in 1860 or 1861, 
but as they stood in the Autumn of 1862; 


accompanies the census tables. It 
diagrams, 
downs” 


and for 
the first time the cost of construction, equipment, cap- 
ital, debts, mileage, and gross and net earnings of the 
railroads of each State are given up to the date of 
The 
State, and statistics of its charitable and correctional 
institutions, and of crime are also given. The relative 
position of each State to the others in regard to agri- 
cultural and industrial products, and, wherever they 
could be obtained, the report of the crops for 1861 or 


the latest reports. educational condition of each 


1862 are also given; and, what will be of interest to 
the contributions of each State to the 
A record of 
the events of the war from its inception to the begin- 
ning of the present year, it is so full in its detail, so 
careful and accurate in its statement of facts as to 
furnish a complete narrative history of the war, such 
as has never hitherto been presented to the public. A 
necrology, giving full biographical sketches of the 
dead of the past year, gives special attention to those 


all readers, 


volunteer army up to December 1, 1862. 
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who have fallen in the deadly strife. Full statistics 
of the religions of the world, giving, in America and 
Europe, the number of churches, ministers, and mem- 
bers of the different denominations, and tables of the 
government, areas, population, and finances of the 
nations of Europe, complete the work. 


(3.) HARPER’s WEEKLY AND MontHiy.—The first 
of these two periodicals is splendidly illustrated, and 
makes a complete pictorial history of the times. Its 
price is $3 per annum, or $5 for two copies. The 
magazine is a household word in the nation. In addi- 
tion to the lighter reading, each number contains 
papers of permanent value. Price, $3 per annum, or 
the ‘‘ Weekly” and the “ Magazine” for $5. 


(4.) Grape CuLTURE, WINES AND WINE-MAKING, 
with Notes on Agriculture and Horticulture. By A. 
Haraszthy, Commissioner to report on the improvement 
and culture of the vine in California. With numerous 
illustrations. 8vo. 420 pp. $5. Mew York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—As Com- 
missioner of the State of California, the author visited 
the grape-growing regions of Europe. In addition to 
his carefully-made observations upon the grape culture 
abroad, we have, also, his actual experience in Califor- 
nia. The information with which the book abounds, 
and the practical suggestions which the author was so 
well prepared to make, both from observation and 
scientific research as well as from practical experience, 
make this volume one of rare value to the cultivator 
of the grape. In the Appendix there are interesting 
chapters on drying fruits, culture of the silk-worm, 
potato starch and grape sugar, beet sugar, and on the 


sorgho. 


(5.) ArricAN Huntina rrom NATAL TO ZAMBEST, 
including Lake Ngami, the Kalahari Desert, ete., from 
1852 to 1860. By William Charles Baldwin, Esq., F. R. 
G. S. With illustrations by James Wolf and J. B. 
Zwecker. 12mo. $1.50. New York: Harper & Broth- 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Hair-breadth 
from fire and flood, from alligators and 
crocodiles, from hippopotami and panthers, from tigers 
and lions, from elephants and buffaloes, from baboons 
and Kaffirs, from snakes and hyenas, etc., bristle all 
through this volume. 


ers. 


escapes 


(6.) Syivra’s Lovers, by Mrs. Gaskell, is “a novel,” 
published and for sale as above. 


AT OXFORD. 
Peterson & 


By Mrs. Henry 


Co. Cincinnati: 


(7.) Foaey Nicut 
Wood. Philade Iphia: 
Rickey & Carroll. 

(8.) PAMPHLETS.—1. Catalogue of the University of 
Michigan 2. Annual Report of the Young Men’s 
Bible Society of Cincinnati. 3. Longview Lunatic 
Asylum, Annual Report. 








(9.) Decisions oN THE TAX Law. By George 8. 
Boutwell, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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Hoiter’s Bale. 


View Near DERWENTWATER, LoporE.—No portion 
of England contains more picturesque scenery than the 
lake district. It presents every variety of landscape, 
from the mountain peak and barren crag to grassy 
vales and outspread lakes, while the historical associa- 
tions combine with its natural beauty to render it at- 
tractive to both the tourist and the antiqaary. Among 
the most northerly of the lakes in this district lies 
the Derwentwater, or Keswick Lake. It is one of the 
finest among them all, and is about three miles long 
by one broad. It lies within an amphitheater of rocky, 
broken, picturesque mountains and precipices, whose 
peaks, lights, shadows, and wooded eminences are re- 
flected from waters of singular clearness and depth. 
Near its banks resided Southey; not far distant lived 
Wordsworth and Coleridge; and in the midst of these 
scenes loved to linger the poet Gray. The home of 
Southey still remains, but has passed out of the pos- 
session of his family. Side by side in the village 
church-yard lie the remains of the poet and his wife; 
and some of his descendants are still numbered among 
the humble villagers. The surface of the lake is 
adorned by several islands, which are thickly wooded, 
and add greatly to the beauty of the scene. On a lit- 
tle stream flowing into the Derwentwater are the Falls 
of Lodore, so celebrated in the verses of Southey, be- 
ginning— 

“How comes the water down at Lodore? 

Here it comes sparkling, 

And there it lies darkling, 

Here smoking and frothing, 

Its tumult and wrath in. 

It hastens along, conflictingly strong, 

Now striking and raging, as if a war waging 

In caverns and rocks among.” 
Our engraving represents this little stream a short dis- 
tance below the cascade. Here it is quiet and peace- 
ful, its banks are overshadowed by tall trees or droop- 
ing bushes, and the water ripples gleefully among the 
rocks in its bed. The cattle and the sheep graze un- 
disturbed along its side, and the laborer throws him- 
self to rest upon its pleasant margin. If we ever visit 
England, we mean to seek out this spot. 

DECLINED PRosE ARTICLES.—The following prose 
articles are respectfully declined: The Credulities of 
Skepticism; A Talk in the Twilight; The World Above; 
Why are our Preachers so Sickly; Aunt Lucy’s Story; 
Fountains; Early Navigators; The Price of Blood; 
Wanderings over the Prairies and among the Rocky 
Mountains; Early Pioneers; and Navigation. 


Poems DEcLINED.—The following poems are respect- 
fully declined> Farewell to Reason; The Fountain of 
Youth; Where I would Die; Our Country; the Two 
Ways; O, How I Miss Them; True Friendship; The 
Emigrant’s Wife; The Soldier's Dirge; Watch-Night 
Musings; Whither; Love; The New Year; Alarum; 
Hope; Lines; Moonbeams; and A Mother’s Musings. 

The following have been upon our file, part of them 
for some time. Our supply in this department is so 





great that we can not find place for them: Homeward 
Bound; I Tread the Spots my Childhood Loved; The 
Petition; After the Storm; Man’s Birthright is Free- 
dom; The First Snow; Maddie Ray; My Enemy, and 
Why I Forgave Him; Midsummer Dreamings; There’s 
Rest for Thee in Heaven; The Dying Missionary; Sum- 
mer Evening; To Jane; Faith’s Death-Triumph; The 
Winds are Sighing to the Moon; To My Mother; She 
will not Wake; The Robin; My Two Brothers; The 
Oriole; Our Jamie; Damask Roses; Wine is a Mocker; 
The Other Shore; Sunshine; The Soul’s Rest; and 
Darling Mary. 

ADVERTISING vs. EDITORIAL RECOMMENDATIONS.— 
Many of our readers seem not to discriminate between 
mere advertisements and editorial recommendations. It 
should be definitely understood that for an advertise- 
ment on a fly-sheet or on the cover of the Repository 
the editor has no responsibility whatever. They are 
mere advertisements, going for what they are worth in 
themselves and no more. Our readers must in ali cases 
judge of their value upon this principle. 


PoRTRAITS OF GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHING- 
TON.—Since the appearance of Martha Washington, we 
have had repeated calls for a portrait of George Wash- 
ington. We have the matter under advisement; our 
only doubts arise from the fact that his portrait is found 
every-where; yet a sketch of his life might now be 
timely and useful to the young. In the mean time we 
take pleasure in recommending the beautiful portraits 
of both Martha and George Washington, executed in 
oil colors by E. C. Middleton, of Cincinnati. They are 
in cabinet or half-life size, and are executed by a new 
process of printing in oil colors, and no oil painting 
could exceed them in their life-like effect. 


SicNs OF THE TimEs.—If we read aright the signs 
of the times the crisis is passed in this great rebellion. 
What has been wanting from the beginning is an earn- 
est and sound sentiment of nationality in the North. 
In this respect, what the treachery and the barbarities 
of the rebels failed to accomplish, the development of 
treason at home is likely to work out. A reaction in 
the public mind is evidently taking place. The doc- 
trine we have preached from the beginning that we 
must fight this war through is taking hold of the hearts 
of all loyal citizens, whether Democrat or Republican. 
Henceforth the only lines of demarkation will be 
those which separate between the “ peace” and the war 
party. The former would surrender all that is glori- 
ous in our nation’s hope, would compromise with the 
blackest traitors on God's earth, in order to patch up 
a short-lived and treacherous peace. Such a peace 
would soon again drench the land in blood, and in all 
probability destroy forever the hope of freedom. But 
the plot can not succeed. The sentiment of nationality 
is reviving. In that is our hope. It is worth more 
than armies and navies. ‘Without it there is no true 
national life. There is not one of our readers who 
may not contribute something to its development. 






























































